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No other work has si 2ttheclaims ofits * 
publishers, or merited the approbat: »n received from the most cultured people of all professions, 
as Larned’s HISTORY FOR RE. DY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now justly 
‘ regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, a% one time, in one style,.and from one point of view, but his- 
tory in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in specific 
quotation and distinct reference. 


A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations pee omterraapas 
are shown as in no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of his- EMPLOYED 


tory, while its plan of Ready- and Cross-Reference is unique. ia 
Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work now 
embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, but also e 
the last five years of the world’s eventful history. ‘J 
The volumes will embrace many new maps-made expressly for this work, namely: Asia and 
the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africaand the Boer Republics, Central America, also 
our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 
The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China will 
have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 





THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Bublishers, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

















THE Foe waist |!QUILTED {8 ° 
siamnueitees || MATTRESS 
PROTECTORS 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin ]| @ * 
both sides, with pure white 
* to Children wadding between, are the 
YIELDS to every best, being washable, and 


knitted elastic 


fabric. with knitted are most durable. Sizes for 


tubular straps at- 















P 3 A Blessing 





lace sane eae double beds, single beds, Y a 
es, drawers or skirts di- ° | 
‘ q = rectly from the shoul- cribs and cradles b oun d ¢ | 
Thi ebnaunsiniaginnennad bane keies. dv fe | 
is prevents all strain on the buttons and button- " or use. 
** Ventilati d Healthful’’ Sete 
entilating and Healthfu 
Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. For Sale by all Dry-Goods Stores 


If your dealer does not keep them send 25 cents for ed 
a sample walst, and receive also booklet and address of & LS : 
nearest dealer. Ask for the booklet anyway. It gives EX E 10 UILTING Co. 
important suggestions to mothers. Laight and Varick Streets 


E-Z WAIST COMPANY, ' NEW YORK 


104 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. . fo ' veil | 
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For Colored Wash Fabrics, Fine Ginghams, etc. 


Risk 1 120 ‘Times Fe anf Pore 





| Who Fears Pearl 


The piece marked “ after 


marked “ before, 


” was cut from the same goods (celebrated ‘‘Whytlaw’s Wash Fabrics’’) as that 


”’ and was then soaked for. forty-eight hours in a solution of PEARLINE and water, almost hot 


The ever-truthful 


try some scraps of goods for yourself. 


Pearline restores faded colors 


An expert cannot detect any 


there isn’t any. 


in, 


; however, if any doubt rema 


Both pi ces were photographed side by side. 


loss or deterioration of color or fabric — 


injury 


to begin with and twelve times as strong in PEARLINE as the suds prescribed in PEARLINE directions. 


THE RESULT 


camera would reveal any loss or 


{ 
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Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 





























JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL 


$LO00,000 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, (““Agtits NoT INCLUDED.) $30,861,030.06 
Total Liabilities (Including Reserves) — 26,317,903.25 
Excess Security to na ‘ : 4,543,126.81 
Surplus. ‘ ~ ae 3,543,126.81 
Paid to Relicvduillere since 1864, ; » 42,643,384,92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, 2,908,464.03 


Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life) 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, . ' ‘ 109,019,8513.00 


GAINS FOR THE — 1900. 
In Assets, , ; - $3,167,819.96 
In Insurance in Force (Lite aiden Only), ' . 8,685,297.06 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (31% basis) . 2,484,392.52 
Premiums Collected, . ‘ ; , : 6,890,888.55 










































































Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E, Morris, Secretary J.B. Lewis, M.D., Med. Dir. and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Supt, of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 31 NASSAU STREET _ 
\ S, 
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Selling Exceedingly Well 


** The most elaborate, authoritative, and satisfying.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


CHINA and the ALLIES 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 
Illustrated by nearly three hundred drawings and photographs in color, tint, and black and white. 


Affords a comprehensive view of the whole Chinese difficulty, tracing the anti-foreign 
movement to its original sources, and following the progress of the allies to their settle- 
ment in Pekin pending the diplomatic finale still in abeyance. It is also much more than 
this, and should be examined to be understood. It can be seen at any bookstore. 


The Brooklyn Eagle, in a four-column notice, says: 


“ The best and most complete history of the recent war with China that has yet been published, 
and it is written with a minueteness of observation . . . which makes the volumea blessed : 
relief from the average account of the Chinese war.” : 


IN TWO VOLUMES. $7.50 net. 





Selling in Every Section of the Country 
** Shows her in the Fullness of Great Powers.’’ 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By EDITH WHARTON 
The Times Saturday Review says : 


“‘ Something similar to the effect produced by the transforming shimmer of the moonlight Mrs. 


Wharton accomplishes by the shimmering beams of imagination and fancy, whose play upon the 
plot and style of her work is a triumph of elusive lucidity.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION THREE DAYS LATER 
‘* Will this probe another Rudder Grange ?’’ 


The Abandoned Farmer 


By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON 
Author of “The Green Pigs,” etc. 


“ Unpretentious, lively, and racy is this piece of humor,” says the New York Tribune, and adds 
that all things “ provide material for mirth, and the author lets no chance escape him. It is the 
pleasantest book of the kind we have seen for many a day.” 


Just the thing for warm weather reading, $1.25 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The Ways of the Service 


By FREDERIC PALMER 
The Nation says : Beautifully illustrated by Christy 


_ “Mr. Palmer has made a volume of such readable stories that no one who opens it will leave 
it unfinished ; and the reader’s verdict will be that there could be no finer, stancher, more devoted 
tribute to the Army and Navy.” 


With six Christy drawings, $1.50 
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SCRIBNER’S FOR JULY 





Francis Parkman aT Laxe Georce. A hitherto 
unpublished extract from Parkman’s Diary describing his 
first visit to Lake George. 


Uncle David. By Dr. Leroy M. Yate. A charac- 
ter sketch of a New England village type affectionately por- 


trayed. With illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


A Tour in Sicily. A richly illustrated article 
by Prof. R. B. Ricuarpson, head of the American School 
at Athens. 


Ernest Seton -Thompson. KraG THE 


Kootenay Ram. Illustrated by the author. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. = Tue Diary or 4 Goose 
Girt. The third instalment. Illustrated by Shepperson. 


John La Farge. PASSAGES FROM A DIARY IN THE 


Paciric-TaHITI. Illustrations from the author’s sketches. 


Senator Hoar. Some Famous Orators I Have 
Hearp. Recollections of celebrated orators and of their 
characteristics. 


The Delta Country of Alaska. 


By G. R. Putnam Illustrated by the author’s photographs. 
Matthew Arnold. By W.C. Brownztt. 


Stories and Poems by Sewe.t Foro, Jutta C. R. 
Door, MartHA GILBERT DICKINSON, and MARGUERITE MER- 
RINGTON. 








Now Ready Price 25 Cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Holy Bible. | [THE NEW 
Newly edited by the American CENTURY 


Revision Committee, A. D. 1901, TEACHER’ Ss 

being the American Standard Edi- 

tion of the Revised Bible, will be M O N T H LY 

published in August. Edited by. DAVID C. COOK 
This edition is the only one au- Rene 

thorized by the American Revis- Superintendents 

ion Committee, and will bear their and. Pastors 


; ; i > 
attestation on the back of the title Progressive 
page. Comprehensive 


Long Primer type, references and. ~ Ipful 
and topical headings. Prices from 


$1.50 to $0. 
Order early through your book- DAVID C.COO K PUB.CO. 











60.Cents.per.Year. Sample. Free 














seller, or write for descriptive price 
list to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. S ave on Books : 
A RARE CH ANCE Whenever you need any book, or any ; 








information about books, write to me § 


FOR LI BR A RI ES and you will receive prompt attention 


and low prices. 


We offer for sale a limited My Stock of Books 3 
number of bound volumes of in all departments of literature is very % 
THE INDEPENDENT, complete. Rs 
dates ranging from 1855 to An Assortment of Catalogues §& 
1899, at the following prices: and poeta, ine, VS hooks at reduced "3 
From 1855 to 1872, $10.00 per year a ee 
From 1873 to 1899, 6.00 per year F. E. GRANT, : 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York. | & 23 ¢St Forty-Second Street,New York & 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


THE INDEPENDENT | Xeaeeeneeeernen 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office THE FOREMOST PUBLIC QUESTION! 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, ee in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
‘Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to sny Fore = Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before \ is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 


By Josiah Strong. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


33 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


BOSTON. mae ZION BANNER oeo's:2.--. 
SSoceey pam cnnae paper Guveted to Gee 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. & 























of man. Send for FREE sample cory —<— 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 
Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicage- 
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EDUCATION 


California 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. 
New L seed i gymnasium; special care of health. 

Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 

met in Chicago. 














Connecticut 


LW ate THE 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for girls 
after the highest New Englan: 
standards, in = nw lake and 
mountain re 
For pve ng nana sueyeem, 
address the Princi 
Miss Lilian ll A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 





Maryland 


OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss Pes cton, 
Successors to Mrs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1,1901. 60th Year 








Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY Fe Youre Ladies, 


Andover, Mass. 
The 78rd tng’ opens September 19th. Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses, 
$400. SS Miss Emity A, Means, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W. F - Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes 
specialties of music, palatine. religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided success. $600 per year—no neces- 
sary extras. For catalogue address 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


nnn year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; with 
vanced courses for high school graduates and others not wish- 
Ch. college course ative French and German : music and 
Steam heat. electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory ] 
pea nasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beautifully 

~ “healt fully Tocated. within 30 miles of Boston Christian 
—_ influences, For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 








New Jersey. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year. 
Co-educational Prepares for any American College. New 
busdings. eee vee f ew 9 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For catalogue add: 
John C. Sharpe, M.A. “D.D.; Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics, 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


New York, Aurora, 


The Wells Preparatery School for Girls 
Prepares for all celleges, Thorough instruction, Number lim 

ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating ond olf, 

Re-opens Sept. 25. Catalogue. ” Awna R. Go.psmITH, B 

















“ecmenzic School 


ry Boarding School for Boys. Fall Session be 
gins ty oy it. 19th. Illustrated register on application. Rrv 
James C. MacKeEnzig, Ph.D., —_ Master, 

Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N.Y 





c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
For College Graduates. 

eesTen UNIVERSITY 100 special Scholarships of 

& h. bi ad cl to th 

Sousen. fen peony yt hand SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 











College of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in america. A’ beautiful new building. 

tes are qualified to 

teach Oratory. Physical Culture, Rheto- 
ric, English Literature, Singing, P 

gogy. Graduates sought as teachers and read- 
ers. For free catalogue address 


Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Av., "Boston 








Waban Hall tor Boys. 


THE WABAN SCHOO Windsor Fall for Girls. 


Waban, Mass. 9 miles from Bos 
J.-H PILLSBURY" "Prin. ANNA M. GOODNOW, Assoc. Prin 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and RAY St Ladies 
WEST BRIDGE MAS 
Academic, College ee marae J and Special courses. Library, 
Laboratory, Art and Music Seema, Terms, $850 to $400. Cata- 
Miss SaRAw E, LAUGHTON. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Worcester, Mass. Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and 
Electrical Engineering and i one 200-p catalogue, show 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. Exe 
penses low. 34th year, 

J, K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 











Wilson’s School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and high moral char. 
acter; prepares for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium 
Yr le grounds for athletic games. Fall 


¥F, L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 











term begins Sept. 12° 





CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, ipolens. Brazil 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirt: ay (81) States, an 
from twenty-four (24) counties in N. te. Has won 61 
State and 12 Universi = ta s in iy ears. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually = 

text-books. 

Registration, ins on. 9, For a Beng ad- 
dress F, D. BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. 














The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
sein = — ao Ben a eg 
uperior equipment for Kinde: 
Science, Art and Manual Tra 





1901. 
Puysical Culture, 


THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARA’ TION. 
For circular address 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON, . A.M. 
Superintendent 


sath 
Mode 
Iilust 
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101 East 23d Street, New York. 





PACKAR DD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


The Fail Session of the Packard School (forty-fourth year) begins Tuesday, Sept. 3. 
For full information relating to Day or Evening Sessions, send for Catalogue I. 


Thousands of deserving young men and women could lift themselves above the 
fierce competition of UNSPECIALIZED labor b 


things that command greater dignity and more substantial rewards. 


\ ALL COMMERCIAL BRANCHES. a 


Phone 101-18 


learning to do those SPECIAL 











OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


th year. One hour from New York. Commodious buildin; 
Mod dern eq Foatatorin Academic and college Preparatory Oourees. 
Tilustrate 7 alogu 
Clara C.| Faller, Principal, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 
Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses, Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University. 88th year 

opens September 18th, zgor. 


Miss Mary Atice Knox, Principal. 





Ohio 


Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
Fe tae ry trainin for College 


Hi A RT FO R D Graduates. Ample equipment. 
THEOLOGICAL 
pain, et, aatizce SEMINARY 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
New Haven, Conn. 
= ae bg ye Lg catalogues or information ad- 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


pa AN A M. Rooms * = ag Parkway 
8 


district. short walk from “ Tent 
Evangelist,” car lines and best two 

. gates. For card showin 
idress PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., 














THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


The forty-seventh year opens September 11 
1901. Location exceptionally beautiful an 
healthful. One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes. Full 
classical courses. Superior advan s in 

Music, Art, Elocution and Physical ture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


‘LEILA S. McKEB, Ph.D., President. 














Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY {21,Poxz., Branch ote 


Saoon a located 
hern end Valley, Va., 80 miles west of 
corer for college or university. Brick alias — 
100,000. Terms moderate. Tenth session Spens £ 





, pre- 
ed at cost of 
ept. 17, 1901. 


Postal card for if catalogue 
CH LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 





Theological Seminaries 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept, 18, 1901, Full faculty, Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study, Elective System. Large aa Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam tseoughout 

For catalogues and fatorme se. addres: 

PR ESIDENT. OF THE FACULTY. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25, Address Prof, H,M.SCOTT, 
W, Adams St.,{Chicago, Il, ; 





ffalo, N. 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y. 
18th Season. Boating, Bathing, Fishing. Boats free to guests. 
THOMAS C. LUTHER, Proprietor, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. 
é A. E, DICK. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for-Tourists Abroad.” - 


LEYLAND LIN E BOSTON, a 
key anaes 


Sailing Zegulariy. ist Cabin, $40 a 
pendin 


exact location, full particulars, 
Wits SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL, . 








ew), 6.000 ton: 
. 0. HOUGHTON @ 


On ee ree eee 


The 5 mg Deni is, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


— —— 
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ALL THE GREAT 
RESORTS 

Are Reached by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES 


and Their Connections. 











You will get a deal of valuable in- 
formation in regard to the great resorts 
of America and how best to reach 
them from the now famous 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES,” 


the New York Central’s books of 
travel and education. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, post- 
aid, to any address, on receipt’of a postage stamp, 
y GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger 

Agent,.Grand Central Station, New York. 

















~ THE 

Mii PICTURESQUE | 

Giai|@ > TRUNK LINE OF 
Sw AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN 


New YorRK, BUFFALO, 
- NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 





Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May ist to November ist, 1901. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 


BLOCK SIGNALS. 


DI. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 








Lackawanna 
allroad 


This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the 
handwriting testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-bed 

POPULAR PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, with 
daily through cars between New York and Chicago, New York and St. Louts, 

Tickets and reservations at 429 and 1183 Broadway, New York; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 
103 Adams Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 


The La 
and manufactories. 


ckawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportunities for industries 
General Offices, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 
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California 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 
Francisco, July 18-21. 

San Francisco is an ideal summer resort —weather always cool. 

‘Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant — air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via the Santa Fe, only line under one management 
Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, Fred Harvey 
meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Canyon 
of Arizona— world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 

Inspect the San Joaquin valley of central California, an imperial domain, 
comprising great wheat fields, oil wells, orchards, farms and thrifty cities ; 
the ideal place for homeseekers and investors. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands; its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its numerous oil wells. This important 
section reached via the Santa Fe cheaper than most other lines and with 
greater comfort. 

Stop a while at Coronado Tent City, the most economical summer 
seaside resort in California ; one restful week in a perfect climate for less 
than ten dollars. 

Extremely low round-trip rates ; liberal stop-over privileges ; choice of 
routes returning; open to everybody. All ticket agents sell via the 
Santa Fe. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address Gen. Pass, Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL REACHES THEM ALL. . 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


8 to 12 hours from New York. 
8 to 12 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


4 hours from New York. 
9 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


THE CATSKILL MTS. 

4 hours from New York. 

9 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


7 hours from New York. 
11 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


LAKE GEORGE 


5 hours from New York. 
10 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


LITCHFIELD HILLS 


3 hours from New York. 
12 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


MONTREAL 


42 hours from New York. 


13 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


9 hours from New York. 
40 minutes from Buffalo. 


POLAND SPRING 


11% hours from Albany. 
21 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


RICHFIELD SPINGS 


7 hours from New York. 
6 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


= Great Resorts 


SARATOGA 
334 hours from New York. 
8% hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
SHARON SPRINGS 
5% hours from New York. 
10 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
The THOUSANDISLANDS 


9 hours from New York. 
7 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 


TORONTO 
12% hours from New York. 
3 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
WATKINS GLEN 


9% hours from New York. 
4%, hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, 


84 to 12 hours from New York. 
FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, $9 to $17. 


BY THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R, : 





For information regarding hotels and private boarding houses at Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and 
at all the New York Central and West Shore summer resorts, call at the New York Central 
RECREATION AND INFORMATION BUREAUS 
415 Broadway, Cor. Canal St.; 1216 Broadway, Cor. 30th St.; 275 Columbus Ave., Cor. 73d St., 


New York; and 338 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Also at our Recreation and Information Bureaus at our City Ticket offices at Syracuse, Rochester, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Montreal. 


A copy of a 48-page folder, entitled, ‘America’s Summer Resorts,” briefly describing the above 
mentioned and many other beautiful resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on _ receipt 
of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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LANT LINE  martime Provinces 


offers greatest diversity for a summer out- 
ing. Charming sea trips, long or short, on 
stanch, up-to-date ships. Magnificent Lake and 
Inland scenery, delightful climate. The best sal- 
mon and trout fishing and caribou shooting in 
America. Hospitable people, good living, cheap 
rates. Send a postage-stamp for booklets, colored 
maps, etc., telling all about it. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Passenger Agent, 
20 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, TASS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


By way of 
imantic Swapeeensneew cohen 


Springfield eg ee Per ore 
+t New London and Providence.. 
+» * New London and Providence... 
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@ 
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Rm 
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Privo s 
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ao = eee: we 
SS ee 
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2 


if . M., é 
$11:00 P. M., * ag eld and Worcester... .... os 
12:00 P. M., * New London and Providence............... 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
tt Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, includin; 


car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOIT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. W/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R., and the 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 


a> 
e § 


parlor 











$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western}, 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. Allj: 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a.m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., * Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia\507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 


807 Main 8t., * + Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St.. © Chicago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 
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Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





SUMMER HATS, 


Exclusive Styles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT SOFT AND 


DERBY HATS. 
MOST EXQUISITE Panama and Straw Hats 
ever produced. LeWest Prices. 


E, WILLARD JONES, 49 Nassau Street. 


Late Bird & Co. 








INCORPORATED 1799. 


Provide 


Mashinagtay 
~ Jasurance Cor 


PROVIDENCE, R,|, 
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Factory at Port Richmond, N. Y. 


NORDLINGER-CHARLTON 
FIREWORKS CO., 


-weanus” ETRE WORKS 
Yang Key, Wah Shing Tong Cannon 


Crackers, BALLOONS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, Etc., FIRE CRACKERS. 


77 Chambers Street, New York City, 


After a competitive display with all the leading manufac- 
turers, we were unanimously awarded the contract for 
Inaugural Display March 4, 1901. 

We take pleasure in calling your attention to our line of 
HIGH GRADE FIREWORKS. Being manufacturers, we offer a 
large complete line. Why not 7 direct ? Send for Illus- 
trated Catalozue, showing a full line and selection suitable 
for any occasion.® Call and examine our stock, and select 
such as you consider suitable. Call early. Orders can be 
shipped at any time. It is no trouble to answer correspond- 
ence. A liberal discount allowed. 














BAILEY’S Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagons 


are 
Send for Free 


extreme onl 


in refined Excellence 


Steel Engrav nes : and book. S.R Bailey « Co.Amesbury. Mass. 
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A STAMP. 105 STOCKBRIDGE ST. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Gingham 
New York 


Dress, aa = 

yoke of tucks and hem- (/) Hii HN \\ \ Ss 
stitching with one inser- 2°9//!/////|) \\\\\\e 
tion, neck and sleeves 


trimmed with ruffle of /}//||||\\\¥ istorical ecords 
embroidery; colors: pink {///}/'Il)/1)//\\\\\\ ¥ 
and blue; sizes, J} and 2 at 


We design and execute in 


years, Z| 
$1.00. QP BRONZE, GRANITE or MARBLE, 
By maii, postage paid, 6 cents extra, all forms of permanent 
Sinis sahil Rits iid tees iti record, whether for the interior or exterior of 
2,000 Articles for Children, Public Buildings or for Cemeteries. 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt Send for photographs of recently completed 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. work, 
STUDIOS: 


Address Dep’t 30, 60-62 W. 23d St. N. Y. 23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave. New York, 
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Park HILL ON-THE-HUDSON 
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New York’s Most Beautiful Suburb 


Plots for sale . 
Illustrated book American Real Estate Co. 


on application 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. | 
' alte a Into Your Shoes | Add to the 


enjoyment of | 
the salad, cheese 
or dessert with 





tavie 

“So Easy to Use.” ‘ation. 

’ —— FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sentbymail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
il 





N AKE your fine 
white skirts 
MN and underwear of 


; ) muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 
36, 41, 45 


inches wide. i Delightful, 


For sale by thin 
leading » Creamy, 


retail- flaky little bis- 


* ers and : . 
ea = jobbers | cuit, slightly sav- 
TREAT & CONVERSE, go tegturers in, oring of salt. The 
Cy 79 & 81 Worth Street, New York touch that adds com- 


Boston °*.° PHILADELPHIA *.* BALTIMORE 


Caicaco «St, Lours | pleteness to the dainty 


meal. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








On Jellies 
preserves and pickles, spread 
Tr 


@ thin coating of Save '/s of your 


PARAFFINE| || | gar eees ("1 BILL 


By using Vance Sys- 


Tana) y 

ai ¥-¢ tem of Heating, which 

i = is guaranteed to be 

4 ; . hs: , the most economical. 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and ee ——. — ain Me 
aci . Paraffine Wax is also useful ; Ss - 

a dozen other ways about the house. mi temperature in zero 

directionsin each pound package. “sm weather with 

Sold everywhere. > two-thirds the 

STANDARD OIL CO. ! rr te : coal used by 

_ LE other methods. 

Send for hand- 

some illustrated 

book showing 

homes of our pa- 

trons with their printed endorsements. Free for postal. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORE. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, = = - President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS. 





Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


$22,655,892.00. 





Added to Assets, 1900, - - . - $724,692.87 


Added to Reserve, 1900, - . . - 755,099.00 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1900, - 690,961.41 
Assurance in force, over - - 100,000,000.00 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid = - . - - NONE 





1895—FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS-—1900 


HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 


HAS MORE THAN QUADRUPLED ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, = = 346-348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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Recreation 


can be found this summer in the mountains, 
at the seashore or at the big Rainbow City 
on the Lakes. Don't fail to go and enjoy 
yourself, but before you go be sure to obtain 
a policy of Life Insurance in 


Ghe Prudential 


so that, no matter what might happen you 
will have the joy of knowing that the loved 
ones are provided for. 
Life Insurance is one of the greatest home 
- protectors the world has ever known. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF AMERICA ines THE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, /fpepicds OF | 
President. if | cara 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 

American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders: exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 

Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 


contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 














Why to Insure in the Continental. 


Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safe 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration 

Assets ($9,809,660,) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advan of ion 
by experienced men, and will be ished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its fee » conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 





Fund Law, making 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


READING NOTICES 


DREAMS OF FAIR WOMEN. 


“ Exquisite beauty resides rather in the female form than 

face, where it is also more lasting.” These words from 
Lamartine appear on the title page of a brochure called 
Dreams of Fair Women, which isissued by the Worcester 
Corset Co. of Worcester, Mass., upon entering the fortieth 
year of itsexistence. There have been many improvements in 
the manufacture of corsets during the past forty — but 
with every changing style of dress the Worcester Corset Co. 
has faithfully followed the dictates of fashion and promptly 
furnished corsets meeting all requirements. Among the 
changes that have occurred none has been more radical 
or far reaching than that from the so-called strip corset to 
the bias-gored, straight front garment so widely popular at 
the present time. For the benefit of those who do not under- 
stand just what is meant by “ bias-gored, straight front ” a 
brief explanation is pres. showing that, unlike the ordinary 
strip corset, in which the seams run practically in a perpen- 
dicular direction, the bias-gored corset is so made that the 
different sections are joined by bias seams following lines 
and curves which are carried from a point under the arms, 
transversely down and toward the front and bottom of 
corset, producing a heart-shaped figure. Unlike the strip 
corsét, the bones in a bias-gored corset are inclosed on the 
under side, leaving the outside free from ridges. “A perfectly 
constructed -straight-front corset, full bias-gored, insures 
perfect freedom from any pressure over the diaphragm, thus 
allowing the development of muscles which, in the wearing 
of many old-style curve-front corsets have been wholly 
destroyed or remain undeveloped. Seventy or more different 
stydes of Royal Worcester and Bon Ton corsets are described 
and illustrated in the s of this booklet. It is handsomely 
printed and daintily bound with a stitching of white silk, 
and cannot fail to be of interest to our readers of the gentler 
sex Copies = Se obtained by addressing the office of 
the company at Worcester, Mass. 





Miss Eunice Young, Yellowstone, Wis., writes : 

I had atumor, which, in the course of a year, grew to the 
size of a goose egg. All the medicines I took in hope of re- 
moving it proved unavailing until I tried Jayne’s Alterative, 
This remedy did the work effectually and left me quite 
well,—Adv, 





Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL. 


To those who are fond of the country and the water and 
wish to get a combination of both, the question is, where 
shall we go? There are so many beautiful sheets of water 
in the Adirondack region, that nearly everybody seems to 
think of those first. One of the prettiest lakes is e Sara- 
toga, situated at tiie foothills of the Adirondacks. No 
more healthful place fora summer rest can be found in 
that invigorat and bracing region. This romantic and 
beautiful sheet of water is seven miles in length and averages 
two miles in width and is the largest lake in Saragota County. 
For visitors intending to stay some time one of the best 
hotels is the White Sulphur Spring Hotel, so called after the 
famous White Sulphur je py 3 ithin a few miles of Sara- 
toga, it is easily reached by the Delaware & Hudson Rail 
road, stopping at Wayville Station, which station is two 
miles from the Hotel, where a conveyance will meet guests 
whenever notice is given either by telephone or telegraph. 
Guests can also reach the White Sulphur from Saratoga via 
a — . — is abundance of boat- 
ng, ng and ba : ts being free to guests of the 
White Sulphur Spring Hotel. . 


‘i ** AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS.”’ 
e new issue of ‘‘ Four-Track Series’’ No. 3, an illustrated 
and descri tive folder, 48 pages, entitled ‘“‘ America’s Great 
re just been issued by the Passenger Department 
of the New York Central. This folder gives a description of 
a large number of the great health and pleasure resorts 
reached by the New York Central, and shows the time and 
rates of fare to the different points, not only from New York 
but from all the principal cities along the line. This folder 
will be found invaluable to those arranging the details of a 
summer trip. It is beautifully illustrated by half-tone en- 
gravings, reproduced from photographs of some of the most 

elightful spots at the different resorts. It also contains a 
large map in colors, which is a marvel of accuracy. A copy 
of this folder will be sent free, postpaid, to an address, 
upon receipt of a postage stamp, by Geo’ it. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Stat: ion, New York 


The most effective Blood Purifier is 
Jayne’s Alterative.—Ady, 
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KEEP $65.00 


And secure a $100 class typewriter with several marked 
improvements not given with other $100 class machines, but 


Chicago Typewriter at 


Tested and p best by st p nent 
business houses. — with any of the $100 ma- 
on Chieu aan ou only $35, b 

e costs you only ut is the highest grade 
typewriter ts pomibie to build. Its valuable patente, 
covering a dozen — of improvement over the old $100 
machines, are all devoted to the <a purpose of quickly 
gaining a sweeping national trade at $35.00. Address 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., 107 Wendell St. 


MURRAY & LANMANS. 


Se 








7 a FORTHE 
>” ‘SV HANDKERCHIEF, DRESSING-TABLE 
AND BATH. 


THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME 








HARTFORD 


Typewriters 


SHIET-KEY 
Always Ready. 


STRONG, DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
and PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT. 
Write for booklets. 


The Hartford Typewriter Co., - Hartford, Conn 
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PARIS (900 oo 
"ranking ai¥> 


Anample measure of excellent 
service from each and every | 
machine made is the founda- 
tion of Remington success. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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P Deticious in 4 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 








CONDENSED MILK 
PEN“BABIES"ASSRERS" 


Borden's Condensed Milk @o.- N.Y. ( 














CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS 


USE 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
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= It’s all in the Lens 


TAKE A 


K orona 


CAMERA 


with you and bring back a pictorial rec- 
ord of your vacation. 


EE the new Hocded Back that entirely does 
away with the Focusing Cloth, Brilliant 


Finder and other new Korona Cameras 


features found-only on 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EEEEEEAEEEEEEEEEPEREEEEEEEE ERS 


eer Se 


Crane Bros., Paper Makers, westfield, Jiass. 
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| Merchants’ Trust Company, 


320 Broadway, New York. 


Statement at the close of business, June 29, 1901. 
RESOURCES. 
New York City Bonds, par value 
Other Stocks, Bonds and Investments 
Loans - - a - - 
Accrued Interest Receivabl - - 
Due from other Banks - - - 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


Total - - . - - 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital - . - - . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 
Reserve for Taxes - - - 
Accrued Interest Payable - 
Deposits : 

Individual . 

Banks and Bankers 


$700,000 00 
411,150 49 
7,911,605 22 


- $12,190,895 34 


$500,000 00 
1,142,121 07 
2,500 00 
5,000 18 


739,982 67 
———__ 10,540,774 00 


Total - - : $12,190,395 34 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN LANGDON, President. 
JAMES E. REYNOLDS, Vice-President. 
JOHN B. GRANT, - & Treas. 
FRED P. DAVIS, Asst. Secy. and Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 
MICHAEL E. BANNIN. CHARLES W. JONES. 
& USHER. N P. MUNN. 


FR. ° 
EDWIN LANGDON. 
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Bet and most Econom- 

ical Coffee Grown only 

3 3 c Use two-thirds 

* the regular quan- 

tity you would of any other 

Coffee. Bomoja is packed 

in absolutely 1-Pound Air 

Tight trade mark bags, 

which preserves thestrength 

and flavor for any length of time, even after it has 
been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees 
Very Fine Coffees......... 


12c., 15c. and 18c. 

seescccecees.. 20. and 25¢. 

Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Japans, English 

Powders, imperiais and Assam 2 AS 
3oc., 35c., 50c. and 65c. per Ib. 


We make a specialty of selling the finest 
Fancy Elgin Creamery 


BUTTER at COST. 


All Sotees Sa Mail or Telephone (2451 
Cortlandt) “ill receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
P.O. Box 289, Cor. Church 8t., New York. 
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a WCZEMA |_| VERMILYE & CO., 


and scales 


ome people call it tetter, milk crust or salt B A NKER S, 


The suffering from it is sometimes intense; 


local applications are resorted to—they mitigate Memb the 
bet caulek Gaon. ’ And Dealers in Government Bonds / a of 


w York and Boston 
It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges, 


quired and persists until these have been re- 
moved. Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


at sight. 
HOOD’S S ARS A Pp ARILLA All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
one ° Bond hand for immedi 
positively removes them, has radically and per- ee and Railroad Bonds on han r immediate 
manently cured the worst cases, and is without 4 


an equal for all cutaneous eruptions. NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Hoop’s PIuus are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents. 


Ghe AL-VISTA 
‘ CAMERA 


we will sell Direct to the User. 























This is the only camera which will take everything in sight. 
It has a swinging lens which sweeps a half circle of the horizon 
and takes everything in that circle. 

It can be loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. It is ab- 
solutely simple and absolutely . It does not sacrifice per- 
fection of work to obtain any of its distinctly novel and unique 
features, Send for our artistic and beautifully illustrated book, 
explaining just what it is and how it does it. 


MULTISCOPE AND FILM CO., 
1225 Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 




















. . THOMPSON’S 
The Sportsman's Choice nae 
\ “Glove-Fitting” 


(VJ CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and competition, 
If you have not worn them you do not 
know true corset comfort combined 
with style. Our “Militant” is the 
acme of straight front corsets—you 
May discover the secret if you 

Turn them over and see how 


they’re made. 
All seams run around the 


The New Buckeye Cameras 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WiTH CARTRIDGE FILM 
we. 1] ypecere Film . . $5.00 








00 

5.00 

5.00 

We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for hand. camera work 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 

ers x4 eda. For sale by every good dealer in the country. When you 


= — —_ see that * get ong a better \ caachea 
ur e m . 
122-124 Fifth Avenue __New York eg Rong mig ae ae 


ri GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 343 Broadway, 


New York. 
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DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Boston, June 19, 1901. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOLLAR 
per share will be paid on Monday, July 15, 1901, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on ‘Saturday, 
June 29, 1901. 

The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
1901, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, June 12, 1901. 
Dividend No. 131. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next to the shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
July ist next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
Chicago, Ill., June 18th, 1901. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be eo on August 
1st next to the shareholders of this Company’s stock, registered as 
such on the closing of the transfer books. 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock P, M., on the 
28th day of June next, and opened at ten o’clock A. M. on the 8th 
day of July next. F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Treasurer's Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 21, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day de- 
elared a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
Monday, the 29th day of July next, to stockholders of naneee 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th instant. 
There will be no closing of the transfer books for the pur- 
poses of this dividend. ®, D, WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





FICE 
THE SOUTHERN PA 
NO. BROAD ST. ing). 
ns due J uly ist, 1901, from the following ben 8 will be paid 
after that date at this office: 
California and Oregon 1st mortgage ext. 
Oregon and California 1st mortgage. 


CIFIC COMPANY, 
(Mills Build 

Cou 
en an 


Northern Railway Com y ist mortgage. 
Stockton and Copperopolis ist mortgage. 
Southern Pacific of Arizona 1st mortgage. 
Southern Pavific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 
Southern Pacific Co. Steamship mortgage. 
Texas and New Orleans consols. 
Louisiana retere 1st mo rigage. 
Morgan’s I.. & T. R. R. and 8. 8. Co. 66 
South Pacific Coast ist mortgage. 
Cali a Pacific First mortgage. 
Calt a Pacific 24 — 
— ia Pacific 83d m 
arke st. Cable Ry. 

iasen & Colorado 4s. 

—— Houston & Northern 5s. 

oes due Jul ~*~ 1901, trou the following bonds will be paid 
on and after that date by the Central Trust Company : 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass 1st mortgage. 
Houston and Texas Central 1st mortgage. 
Austin and Northwestern 1st montane. 
T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

















gage. 
Co. ist mortgage. 





RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
FIFTH COMMON DIVIDEND. 
van’ Directors have this v4 declared dividend No. 5, of ONE 
R CENT., on the common 8s . ad of the earnings, payable 
15th, to holders of record Jul y 3d. 
sui transfer books will be closed: on Wednesday, July 3d, at 
8 o’clock,and reopened July 15t 
Cheques willbe mailed to 4. Sa addresses. 
BARING, MAGOUN & Cco., 
June 8d, 1901. Transfer Agent. 





THE EXPLORATION CO. OF NEW YORK 


Mills Building, 16 Broad St., ad York. 


DIV. 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation have this day, June 
Faith a semi-annual dividend of $5.00 per share, payabl 
Transfer Books close June 29th and yeepen July 16th. 
Checks will be mailed stockholders of reco: 
C. VAN RENSSELAER COGSWELL, Treasurer. 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of wee: York. 
w York, June 21, 1901. 
SEVENTY ‘THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL D DIVIDEND. 
The Board of D 
dividend of your PER NT 
Fd July 1, 1901. The transfer books will til 
c.8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, June 19, 1901. 
pit dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been ‘declared paya- 
m after Monday, July 1, 1901. Transfer books will remain 


~ Ky until that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


of the City of New York. 
New York, June 20, 1901. 
e Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
AND ONE-HALF PER CE of 


atvbiens of THREE tax, 
payable on and after July 1, proximo. The transfer books wili 


close at 8 P. M. this date, reopening July 1, 1901. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


A dividend of TEN PER CENT.., free of tax, out of the earnin: ~ 4 
of the last six months, has to-day been declared by this ban 
payable on the first day of July next. The transfer books will re- 


main closed until that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier, 





IRVING eum BANK. 
w York, June 18th, 1901. 
> CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
he Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual dividend - 
FOUR FP PER CENT., free of tax, Be an: July ist, 1901, 
stockholders of record on June 20t! a ae 
close June 2th, 1901, and reopen tar Mat ‘961. 


B. F. WERNER, Asst. Cashier. 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
136TH DIVIDEND. 
. New York, June 25th, 1901. 


e Board of Directors has i. ~ Ry. F eclared a semi-annual 
dividend’ of FIVE PER CENT., tax, out of the earnings 
of the current six months, aie Fy uly ist, 1901. 

The transfer books will be closed until that date. 


G. W. McGARRAH, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, J' 1901. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this’ aay 4 te 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. Seee “ At 


after July 1st, 1901. The transfer closed 
that date. TENE DIMSE, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
IN NEW YORK. 
25 Nassau St.; New York City. 
NINETY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
e Board of Directors have this re a. 


declared ‘s Semi-annygal 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4 a : bl 
July, the books to close on the 20th ff i onan the — o's 
i. CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 


AMERICA 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW zene 


June 18, 
The Board of Directors of this bank hav 
semi-annual — = % PER CENT., che fa aay declared. 


earnings of months, pa bie July 1s 
transfer books wi I be closed to that dat fate r is 190i, and the 


GEORGE. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


New Josk, ° 

‘ ghe, Board of J Directors have this day y A By dividend of 
, free of tax, pa: ° 

1901, until which date the transfer books. will be tbe Xl < 


CHARLES nf STOUT, Cashier. 
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Survey of the World. 


The recent convention 
of the Republicans of 
Ohio was easily con- 
trolled by those who accept the leader- 
ship of Senator Hanna. Governor Nash 
was renominated by acclamation. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Caldwell, who has acted 
as counsel for the organized brewers and 
liquor dealers, was induced by the oppo- 
sition of the Anti-Saloon League to with- 
draw, and State Senator Nippert, of Cin- 
cinnati, was nominated in his place. It 
is said that the League controls 60,000 
votes. Senator Foraker, who expects to 
be elected for a second term by the legis- 
lature soon to be chosen, was temporary 
chairman. In his address he congrat- 
ulated the party and the nation upon the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
the insular cases, saying that in opposing 
that decision the Democrats were show- 
ing a desire to cut down the wages of 
workingmen, because they assert that the 
nation has no Constitutional power to 
protect those wages against “the cheap 
labor of our possessions in the tropics 
and the Orient.” Senator Hanna, as 
permanent chairman, eulogized Mr. For- 
aker, and urged the people of Ohio to ex- 
press in the campaign and at the polls a 
conviction that the prevailing prosperity 
could be prolonged only by that confi- 
dence in the future which is based upon 
the preservation of present political con- 
ditions. Concerning the tariff and the 
combinations the platform says: 

“ Tariff schedules which will protect Ameri- 
can labor against the low wages paid foreign 
labor must be maintained. We reaffirm all 
declarations heretofore made by the Repub- 
lican party in favor of reciprocity, and urge 


The Republicans 
of Ohio 


the making of such additional treaties, based 
on the protection principle, as will further ex- 
tend our commerce. We recognize the right 
of both labor and capital to combine when 
such combinations are wisely administered for 
the general good ; but combinations which cre- 
ate monopolies to control prices or limit pro- 
duction are an evil which must be met by 
effective legislation, vigorously enforced. The 
only legislation, national or in Ohio, on this 
subject, has been enacted by the Republican 
party, and that party can be safely trusted to 
deal with this problem.” 


After calling for the speedy construction 
of an American ship canal, a renewal of 
“the wise restrictions of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion act,” and “ the most liberal appli- 
cation ” of the pension laws, the resolu- 
tions make the following radical and em- 
phatic declaration concerning the dis- 
franchisement of negroes: 


“We denounce, as no less criminal when 
committed by theft than when accomplished 
with the shotgun and by ballot-box stuffing, 
and as antagonistic to the snirit of our insti- 
tutions, all attempts to deprive of their in- 
alienable rights millions of our fellow citizens 
in certain States of the Union. We therefore 
call upon our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress for such legislation as shall secure 
the strict enforcement of Constitutional meas- 
ures guaranteeing to every citizen the right of 
franchise, without distinction as to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. And we 
demand that representation in Congress and 
in the Electoral College shall be based upon 
the actual voting population as provided in 
the Constitution, proportionate reduction be- 
ing made for any State in which the right of 
suffrage is denied except for crime.” 


A large part of the platform is given up 
to a review of the achievements of the 
President’s Administration. “The na- 
tion’s pledge to Cuba,” it is said, “ is be- 
ing faithfully kept;” Porto Rico “is 
1517 
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flourishing beyond all her former experi- 
ences; ”’ Hawaii enjoys “the most mar- 
velous progress,” and in the Philippines 
military control has been succeeded by 
civil government which contemplates the 
largest practical degree of home rule. 


& 


The indignation excited 
in Philadelphia by the 
recent seizure of street 
railway franchises has been intensified 
by the refusal of the Quay leaders who 
control the Republican party to renom- 
inate District-Attorney Rothermel. They 
were not favorably impressed by his 


For Reform in 
Philadelphia 


earnest and diligent prosecution of ballot. 


thieves and repeaters after the last elec- 
tion. At a great mass meeting in the 
Academy of Music last week Mr. Roth- 
ermel was nominated by the opponents of 
the dominant political ring. Ten thou- 
sand people tried to attend this meeting, 
but only half of them could get into the 
auditorium. The nominating resolu- 
tions, read by the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Mc- 
Cook, declared that 


‘“‘an insolently despotic and criminally prof- 
ligate political power, embracing banded cor- 
ruptionists of both the great political parties, 
has usurped the authority of the people in 
both the city and the State; run riot in fran- 
chise gifts and appropriations to favorites, in- 
volving the loss of many millions to the tax- 
payers; created offices and officers not needed 
or demanded by the people; and practically 
proclaimed that the public prosecutor, who 
should stand like adamant between the com- 
munity and the mastery of crime, must be 
obedient to the orders of political masters.” 

The tone of the addresses indicated a for- 
midable revolt against the ring. Dr. Mc- 
Cook asserted that Mayor Ashbridge’s 
administration was corrupt. Others said 
that Rothermel had been rejected in or- 
der that the members of the ring might 
have some one to stand between them 
and the penitentiary. Mr. Stenger, for- 
merly Secretary of State, remarked that 
this year’s Legislature, guilty of innum- 
erable acts of infamy, had been the most 
degraded and corrupt that had ever 
cursed the Commonwealth. Dr. Mc- 
Cook’s was the most forcible of the 
speeches. Recent incidents, he said, were 
but the sad fruitage of a long train 
of preceding events which had come 
down through a pernicious heredity. He 
arraigned party leaders in the State for 
the crime of withdrawing the Common- 
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wealth and the municipality from the 
ranks of leaders and helpers in the army 
of civilization. Colonel McClure de- 
clared that the people of the city were 
confronted by an organized band of po- 
litical adventurers possessing elements of 
power which had never been approached 
in any of the reckless and profligate po- 
litical controls of the past. Postmaster- 
General Smith by telegraph expressed his 
desire to take part in the fight; but this, 
it was afterward explained, was not to be 
regarded as committing the administra- 
tion to any withdrawal of patronage 
from Senators Quay and Penrose. Steps 
were taken to perfect an organization in 
the city, and it is hoped that the $250,- 
ooo promptly subscribed for the work 
will be increased to $2,000,000. 


& 


The policy of the great 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion concerning labor unions 
has not yet been defined; but a strike or- 
dered last week in the mills of the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Company—one of the 
combinations of which the Corporation 
is composed—may compel the Corpora- 
tion to say what course it will pursue. 
This is not a dispute about wages. The 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, one of the most pow- 
erful unions in the country, proposed a 
renewal of the old scale for a year, and 
to this the company made no objection; 
but the Association demanded that the 
company should sign this scale for all its 
mills, in some of which the union has not 
been recognized heretofore. That is to 
say, the Association demanded that all 
the twenty-four mills should be union- 
ized. The company would not comply; 
it even declined to sign for three mills 
which were already under union rules. 
Therefore.a strike was ordered, and at 
the end.of the week the men in the mills 
of the American Steel Hoop Company 
were called out, so that about 50,000 
men are idle, two-thirds of whom belong 
to the union. If workmen in other 
branches of the industry should join 
them, the Corporation would find it ex- 
pedient to define its policy without delay. 
As a result of the action of the Metal 
Trades Association, the striking machin- 
ists are yielding, many having returned 
to work on the old terms, while others 


Workmen 
on Strike 
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have gained some increase of pay. But 
the excellent agreement for arbitration, 
made a year ago, no longer exists. The 
use of militia to restrain disorderly strik- 
ers has caused the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union of New York to 
add to its constitution an amendment ex- 
cluding from the union any member of 
the militia, the regular army, the navy, or 
the naval reserve, and requiring the res- 
ignation of anv one now in the union 
who is a member of one of these organ- 
izations. When the striking machinists 
left the shops of the Southern Railway 
Company in Georgia, a few days ago, the 
places of some of them were taken tem- 
porarily by students of the State School 
of Technology. Resenting this action, 
the labor unions have formally de- 
nounced the School as an “ enemy of or- 
ganized labor,” and Hoke Smith, former- 
ly Secretary of the Interior, has attacked 
the School in a public address to the 
strikers in Atlanta. 
ed 


There is at last a pros- 
pect that Croker’s 
Tammany government 
in New York will be forced to defend it- 
self in the courts as well as at the polls. 
John J. Scannell, Fire Commissioner, 
and for many years a close friend of 
Croker, has been indicted by the grand 
jury for conspiracy to defraud the city 
and an indictment has also been found 
against William L. Marks, a go-between 
who controlled the purchase of supplies 
for the Fire Department. It appears 
that Scannell caused it to be known that 
supplies could be sold to the Depart- 
ment only through Marks, who must re- 
ceive a commission. Bidders soon dis- 
covered that even if their bids were the 
lowest they could get no contracts with- 
out the aid of Marks. As a rule, his 
commission was from 20 to’50 per cent., 
and those who paid it were favored, even 
if their bids were much higher than some 
others. Thus, on one purchase of fire 
hose, Marks’s commission was $3,750, 
or 25 per cent.; on another it was $2,500. 
In many instances supplies were bought 
through the agency of this go-between 
at prices 50 per cent., or even 100 per 
cent., above those ruling in the market. 
For one lot of hose 25 cents per foot was 
paid, altho the market price was only 12 
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cents. A long list of such frauds is. set 
forth in the counts of the indictments. 
This man Scannell was originally a sa- 
loon keeper and professional gambler. In 
1872 he killed Thomas Donohue in a 
gambling house. For the murder he was 
tried, but he escaped punishment on a 
plea of emotional insanity; and after re- 
maining for a few months in an asylum 
he regained his liberty. While in prison 
awaiting trial he became acquainted with 
Croker, who was confined there on a sim- 
ilar charge, but for a crime of which he 
was not guilty. The friendship then es- 
tablished was continued in after years, 
and Scannell became a prominent “ dis- 
trict leader” in the Tammany organiza- 
tion. When Croker obtained control of 
the enlarged city his old friend was 
placed at the head of the Fire Depart- 
ment. - 


Cuba he National party has decided to 

accept and respect the Platt 
amendment, and to co-operate with the 
American military government in estab- 
lishing the republic; but with the under- 
standing that under the new government 
it will strive by all legal means to pro- 
cre a repeal of the amendment because 
the provisions of it tend to restrict Cuban 
sovereignty. The Republican party in 
the province of Havana has also, by a 
vote of 41 to 15 in convention, accepted 
the amendment. Against this action 
Gualberto Gomez made vigorous pro- 
test. Failing to control the convention, 
he took himself out of the party and re- 
signed the editorship of Patria, its news- 
paper organ. Discussion of questions 
relating to annexation by the Havana 
press attracts some attention. La Lucha, 
expressing some doubt as to the eco- 
nomic strength of Cuba as a republic, ad- 
vises that inquiry and discussion about 
annexation be deferred until a trial of in- 
dependence shall have been made, saying 
that the United States has nothing to 
gain from annexation, and predicting 
that many obstacles would be encoun- 
tered if Cuba should ask for it. The 
survey of the coast by our naval vessels 
has been completed; and it is reported 
that the four naval stations to be sold or 
leased to the United States will be sit- 
uated in Havana Harbor, Cienfuegos 
Harbor, Nipe Bay and Guantanamo Bay, 
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No suitable site has been found at either 
‘extremity of the island. The new elec- 
toral law will provide for universal suf- 
frage, the use of the Australian ballot 
and minority representation. It is ex- 
pected that soldiers or sailors in the serv- 
ice of the insular government will not be 
permitted to vote. General Gomez has 
come to this country, where he will have 
a conference with Tomas Estrada Palma, 
formerly head of the Cuban Junta here, 
who appears to be the leading candi- 
date for the presidency. The Acting 
Commissioner of Schools, Lieutenant 
Hanna, reports that there are now 
3,507 schools and 3,583 teachers, three- 
fifths of whom are women ; that the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled is 172,273, with an 
average daily attendance of 123,362; and 
that the annual expenditure for the 
schools exceeds $4,000,000, all of which 
is now paid by the general government. 
At the invitation of President Eliot, 100 
teachers will attend the Harvard Sum- 
mer School this year. Fifty more will 
be sent to one of the New York Nor- 
mal Schools. Sir William Van Horne 
expects that trains will be running 
within a year on his company’s railroad 
from Santiago to Havana. Some in- 
quiry having been made as to the bonds 
issued and sold for the benefit of the in- 
surgents during the revolution, a news- 
paper in Havana says that General Palma 
knows what the amount was, because 
every bond bore his signature and was 
virtually issued by him. 


md 


When General Cailles, the 
guerrilla chief in Luzon, 
at last consented to sur- 
render, he decided that his submission 
should have some spectacular features. 
Marching into Santa Cruz at the head of 
600 men, to the music of Filipino bands, 
he proceeded to the church, where mass 
was celebrated by Chaplain Hart, of the 
Eighth Infantry. The column then 
passed in review before the commander 
of the American forces, saluted the Stars 
and Stripes, stacked 386 rifles in the 
plaza, and took the oath of allegiance. 
Cailles tendered his sword to General 
Sumner, who promptly restored it to 
him, also returning the insurgents’ flag 
when this was given up. The stated 
payment of $30 for each rifle Cailles re- 
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jected with much emotion, asking that 
the money be used for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of Filipino soldiers. 
At this point he wept, and several of his 
officers wept with him. Turning to his 
troops, in a farewell address, he com- 
manded them to be loyal to the United 
States, and then fainted. General Sum- 
ner set at liberty all of his men, except 
one—a deserter from our army, Private 
Meekin, of the Thirty-seventh Volun- 
teers, who had been one of Cailles’s offi- 
cers. He was taken to Manila in irons. 
In accordance with the Government’s 
conciliatory policy, Cailles will not be 
tried for violations of the rules of war. 
He would like to be appointed Governor 
of a province. W. D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
a prominent advocate of civil service re- 
form, publishes an interesting letter, in 
which Governor Taft writes of the Com- 
mission’s Civil Service law and the en- 
forcement of it. The law, he says, has 
never been suspended for a moment, but 
it could not be applied at once to all parts 
of the service. Those who were tem- 
porarily appointed to civil offices (sol- 
diers excepted) must pass competitive 
examinations before receiving permanent 
appointments. In the provincial govern- 
ments all officers, except the Governors, 
must after March next be selected by 
competitive examination and promotion. 
After a time the law will be extended to 
include schoo! teachers. An application 
of it to those recently selected in this 
country was not needed. Judge Taft 
also says: 


“ The Commission is a unit in thinking that 
the Civil Service law is all important here. 
Without it we should be overwhelmed with 
nondescript persons seeking employment, and 
political pressure would be brought to bear to 
have appointed in these islands all the persons 
who had failed in the States. I desire to add 
that in carrying it out to the letter we have 
had the assistance, sincere and active, of both 
the President and the Secretary of War. We 
have not been obliged to make a single ap- 
pointment at the request of the Secretary or 
the President. They have assisted us when we 
called on them for advice, but that is all; and 
they have had us understand that they were 
in sympathy with our purpose in making the 
law effective.” 


Delayed accounts of the Commission’s 
tour through the islands are still being 
received by mail. In Cebu the estab- 
lishment of civil government was at- 


tended by elaborate festivities, The ball 
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was a brilliant affair, and we read that 
Judge Taft, whose weight the scales now 
mark at nearly 300 pounds, led the dance 
with the grace of a Spanish Don in com- 
pany with the wife of the Filipino Mayor. 


5 


On the theory that wherever 
smoke is observed there is sure 
to be fire, the whole world seems to be 
interested in the rumors (for they are 
nothing more than rumors as yet) of 
Germany’s designs upon Brazil. Ger- 
many is supposed to be desirous of form- 
ing a great world Empire; but being 
checked in Asia and Africa by Russia 
and England, she naturally turns to 
South America, where, despite the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, her colonists in Brazil 
have been growing in wealth, power and 
numbers in recent years. Of the for- 
eigners that emigrate to South Amer- 
ica, there are Italians, Germans, Eng- 
lish and Americans. The Italians have 
largely colonized Argentina and the Ger- 
mans Brazil. The Americans and Eng- 
lish generally go to South America as 
promoters and wholesale merchants. The 
Germans and Italians, however, go to 
be shopkeepers, farmers and small pro- 
ducers. They are from the great middle 
class at home and not from the capitalist 
class. Of the total population in Brazil, 
estimated at 14,000,000, there are up- 
ward of 3,000,000 foreigners, and of 
these only 300,000 are German. The Ger- 
mans, however, tho outnumbered by the 
Italians and Portuguese, are more influ- 
ential and progressive than their rivals. 
Banks, schools, colleges, manufacturing 
enterprises and agriculture occupy their 
attention and their power and wealth are 
developing more rapidly than any other 
class of Brazilians. It is evident that 
everything possible is being done by Ger- 
many to foster and increase German in- 
terests in Brazil. Mr. Soneberg, the rep- 
resentative of a German syndicate cap- 
italized at 26,000,000 marks, is now in 
Brazil preparing for the many families 
that he is to bring to that country. The 
chief seat of German influence is in the 
Province of Santa Katherina, where 
there are two citites of from 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants. These are Ger- 
man in most respect, and even support 
German schools, newspapers, banks, 
singing societies, breweries, Catholic and 
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Protestant churches. The Liberal Party 
of Chile has just elected a President to ° 
succeed Sr. Errazuriz, who by the con- 
stitution is not re-eligible for office. The 
new President is Sr. Jerman Riesco, and 
the returns show that four-fifths of the 
Chileans voted for him. It must not es- 
cape notice, however, that five people 
were killed in the election riots. This 
was to have been expected, for there is 
hardly ever a South American election 
that is not decided by bullets as well as 
by ballots—It has been reported that 
the Supreme Court of Venezuela has ren- 
dered its decision in the asphalt case fa- 
vorable to the Bermudez Company, but 
this subsequently has been denied. 


o 


Two events of significance 
have made evident once more 
that the House of Lords is not 
without its function in the government 
of Great Britain. A Select Committee 
appointed from the Lords for that pur- 
pose has reported that it is possible to 
alter the royal oath of accession in such 
a manner as to secure its efficacy in main- 
taining the Protestant succession, while 
at the same time it will not offend Cath- 
olic subjects. It will be remembered that 
the Irish and other Catholics of the Em- 
pire objected strenuously to the follow- 
ing clause in the oath pronouced by King 
Edward: 


“T do solemnly and sincerely and in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare 
that I do believe that in the sacrament of our 
Lord’s Supper there is not any trans-substan- 
tiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatso- 
ever; and that the invocation or adoration of 
the Virgin Mary or any other saint and the 
sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome, are superstitious and 
idolatrous.” 


The other action of the House of Lords 
is the preparation to try Earl Russell on 
a charge of bigamy. According to Eng- 
lish law a man may be tried by his peers, 
and hence the case of Lord Russell is 
taken out of the common courts and car- 
ried up to the House of Lords. The last 
time this medieval custom obtained was 
in 1841 when Lord Cardigan was ar- 
raigned before the Upper House on ac- 
count of a duel fought September 14th, 
1840.—A committee was appointed to in- 
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spect the journals in regard to the man- 
ner of conducting criminal proceedings, 
and on February Ist they reported, 
through Lord Shaftesbury. The trial 
occurred a few days later, and Lord 
Cardigan was acquitted. The commit- 
tee to arrange the procedure in the pres- 
ent case has already been appointed, and 
consists of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, the Lord Privy Seal, Lord 
Salisbury and twelve other peers. The 
jury will consist of the whole House of 
Lords or as many as are present at the 
time of the trial, and a bare majority of 
those present will be sufficient to convict 
or acquit. Not without relation to this 
medieval method of conducting a trial 
was the quaint proclamation of King Ed- 
ward’s coronation. On June 28th, with- 
out any warning which would have at- 
tracted crowds to the scene, the pictur- 
esque ceremonial took place at St. 
James’s Palace, Temple Bar and the 
Royal Exchange. The proclamation was 
made first at St. James’s. At the ap- 
pointed moment, four State trumpeters, 
wearing tunics gaudily decorated with 
gold, appeared in front of the balcony. 
Beside them stood the Norroy King of 
Arms, accompanied by two royal macers 
and other extraordinary functionaries. 
The whole affair was carried through 
with the elaborate attention to effects 
which has marked King Edward’s reign. 
The coronation is announced to take place 
in June next, the exact day not yet being 
determined. 
ed 


Lord Salisbury has again 
appealed to the British 
public to carry the South 
African war through to the bitter end, 
and make the success of English arms a 
warning to the peoples of the world that 
British frontiers may not be violated with 
impunity. They were defending the 
King’s territory, he declared, against the 
invasion by neighbors who in interna- 
tional law had no just complaint. The 
motive of the British ought to be to de- 
fend the sanctity of the frontier against 
every attack. “ Unless we now,” he said, 
“fulfil the professions that have been 
constantly held and determinedly made 
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from England 


we shall expose every part of our domin- . 


ions to those who have hated us and 
have ceased to fear us.” It is not diffi- 
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cult to see, beneath the violence: « Lord 
Salisbury’s speech, something <: the dis- 
tress and alarm that are everywhere find- 
ing expression in England.—The discus- 
sion of the efficiency of American export 
locomotives still goes on. The London 
Mail prints the following report of Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, superintendent of the 
locomotive department of the Midland 
Railway: 


“In January of last year we commenced 
a six months’ comparative test, terminating 
at the end of June, between these Americans 
and our standard Midland goods engines, 
built by Messrs. Neilson, Reid & Co., of Glas- 
gow, and Messrs. Kitson & Co., of Leeds. 
The two types were set to draw similar 
mineral trains under the same conditions, 
and a careful account was kept of the total 
mileage covered by each, the total coal con- 
sumed, and the charges for repairs which be- 
longed to each engine. The result was con- 


clusive, and is briefly as follows: | ‘ 
Extra working cost of American engine 
—_ English engine: 


20-25 per cent. 
per cent. 
Repairs 60 _—per cent. 
It must be said for the foreign engines that 
they worked their trains satisfactorily, but 
their inferiority on the three points named is, 
on the above showing, incontestable. I can- 
not name any other points in which they 
showed superiority.” 


Of similar nature is the interview pub- 
lished by the Daily Express, in which 
Mr. Charles B. Elliott, general manager 
of the Cape Government Railways, de- 
clares that the Baldwin locomotives con- 
sume 20 per cent. more fuel than the 
British. So, too, in France, the assistant 
engineer of the Orleans Railway, when 
questioned in regard to the American lo- 
comotives purchased last year, said: 


“ All thirty have been running since Novem- 
ber, and there is no idea of withdrawing them. 
But it is true that they burn more coal, and 
that it is slightly more expensive to maintain 
them than other locomotives doing the same 
work. They were purchased because they 
were needed in a hurry. For this reason the 
company does not regret the purchase, but the 
experiment is not encouraging, and the com- 
pany does not contemplate further purchases 
except in similar circumstances, as the French 
locomotives are equally satisfactory and more 
economical. The company experimented with 
American coal last year, when quite a quantity 
was purchased under favorable conditions. It 
proved satisfactory. The company is closely 
watching this question, and is prepared to 
make further purchases of American coal 
whenever prices will allow.” 


It is not easy to reconcile these state- 
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ments with our knowledge that transpor- 
tation is cheaper in America than any- 
where else in the world, and with the 
following table of exports of English and 
American locomotives : 

1900. 
$7,304,174 
$5,502,403 
The only explanation of such a discrep- 
ancy apparently lies in the fact that 
American locomotives are not made to 
economize coal, but to pull enormously 
heavy loads under forced draft. If they 
were used thus in Europe their inferiority 
would probably disappear. 


& 


The passing of the As- 
sociations Bill leaves the 
Pensions Bill the most 
important measure before the French 
Chamber of Deputies. In a recent de- 
bate before that body M. Millerand made 
a strong appeal for its adoption, de- 
claring that France could well bear the 
proposed burden, as her wealth was con- 
stantly increasing. The principle of 
compulsory insurance against the dis- 
abling and old age of employees he de- 
fended on the ground that the employer 
would no longer have to keep up super- 
annuation funds of his own, while the 
workman’s contributions would preserve 
his self-respect. In Germany, he said, 
there were now 108,000 pensioners re- 
ceiving 177 f. per annum, and in eight 
years 144,000,000 f. had been paid to the 
aged and 241,000,000 f. to the disabled. 
The Republican party was bound to vote 
solidly for this measure, which would be 
memorable in the history of France. M. 
Ribot then spoke, demurring against 
compulsory insurance and certain other 
features of the bill, but hoping it might 
be passed in a workable form—On 
June the 12th a monument was unveiled 
over the grave of Spuller at Pére La- 
chaise, when M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
had lived in intimacy with Gambetta and 
Spuller and who in a way continues their 
unfinished career, spoke eloquently of the 
difficulties in the path of an honest public 
official. He said, in part: 


1890. 
$8,095,540 
1,280, 


England 
United States 


France, Serious 
and Comic 


_ “The attempt to grasp and solve everything 
is but a pretense of power and frequently the 
hypocritical mask of noisy impotence. Every- 
thing is slowly elaborated in politics, in so- 
cieties, and in Governments, as in nature. It 
is not enough to take operations by series. 
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They cannot succeed one another unless in 
a logical order, and the most perfect is sub- 
ordinated to the most elementary. This sci- 
ence, now easily expressed in maxims, Gam- 
betta affirmed by all his acts. Spuller estab- 
lished and propagated it by his writings and 
speeches. With the school of which one was 
the orator and the other the philosopher— 
Cartesianism—that doctrine embodying the 
force, common sense, and permanent rational- 
ity of the French mind, there emerged from 
the domain of speculation and of academics 
to penetrate into politics the Repub- 
lican party, which had never been in power 
except in the brief and nearly always tragical 
hours of revolution, a party accustomed to 
opposition and distrustful of authority, but 
which became a Government party not dis- 
trustful of its own power. The great task, 
pursued by the incomparable orator in the 
assemblies and from department and commune 
to commune, was taken up by the indefatigable 
and judicious writer, a daily and hourly 
worker with a consummate knowledge of poli- 
tics and that moderation of form which attests 
strength of thought.” 

From the politics and oratory of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau it is a far step down 
to the petty intrigues of the French Roy- 
alists. On June the 26th the Senate, sit- 
ing as a High Court of Justice, concluded 
the trial of the Marquis de Lur-Saluces, 
who was charged with instigating a Roy- 
alist uprising against the Government. 
The Marquis was found guilty, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and was sen- 
tenced to banishment for five years. Be- 
fore the condemnation was pronounced, 
M. Falliéres, President of the Senate, 
asked the defendant if he had anything to 
say. The Marquis replied grandilo- 
quently that proscription or imprison- 
ment mattered little to him. “I shall al- 
ways,” he added, “ be able to say to my 
children, ‘ Your father kept his honor un- 
stained.’” Still lower in tone and more 
histrionic in character was the duel 
fought some days since between M. Max 
Régis and M. Gérault-Richard, editor 
of the Socialist newspaper, the Petite 
République. Several hundred = specta- 
tors were present at the scene, including 
photographers, reporters and _profes- 
sional fencers. M. Régis refused to 
shake his opponent’s hand offered him in 
accordance with dueling etiquette, and 
when a bystander criticised the act, M. 
Régis asked his name in order to 
challenge him in turn. The spectator 
had vanished, however, and the irate 
duelist was left to finish the affair al- 
ready on his hands. M. Régis was 


pinked, but not seriously. In comment- 
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ing on this farce the London Times says 
that dueling will soon form a regular 
part of the pleasures of fashionable life, 
and that M. So-and-so will send out in- 
vitations “de vouloir bien assister au 
duel a l’épée ou au pistolet qui sera 
donné de telle heure a telle heure,” add- 
ing “the band of the Republican Guard 
will play its finest pieces.” 


& 


The Protestant 
Oberkirchenrath, of 
Vienna, has _ pub- 
lished in a special manifesto the statistics 
of changes from the Catholic to the Prot- 
estant Church as a result of the “ Away 
from Rome” movement in Austria dur- 
ing the year 1900. The figures are prac- 
tically official, and are as follows: 1. The 
Lutheran Church has gained from the 
Catholic 1,922 men, 1,585 women and 
740 children, or a total of 4,274; and from 
other sources 272 additions, making the 
total accessories 4,519. 2. The Reformed 
Church has gained from the Catholic 
Church 181 men, 208 women and 63 chil- 
dren, or a total of 452 persons, to which 
are added 87 from other sources, making 
a total of 539. This makes 5,058 ac- 
cessories to Protestantism in a twelve- 
month, and of those 4,699 came from 
the Catholic Church. On the other hand 
the Lutheran Church lost to the Catholic 
433, and to other churches 36, or a total 
of 469; while the Reformed Church lost 
to the Catholic 272, and to other churches 
344, or a total for both churches of 813, 
of whom 705 became Catholic. This 
makes a total net gain for the two Prot- 
estant churches of 4,245, against the 
Roman Catholics’ gain of 3,994. A year 
ago a similar official report was published 
for 1899, from which it appeared that the 
total gains for the Protestant Church for 
that year had been 5,620, against the 
Roman Catholic of 5,372. This makes a 
total for the past two years of 11,443, of 
whom 10,746 were formerly Catholics. 
In commenting on these figures the Evan- 
gelical Kirchenzeitung, of Austria, the 
leading Protestant periodical of the coun- 
try, states that the actual total of the con- 
versions has really been higher, as many 
changed their church relations before 
1899, and many who have done so in the 
last year have not yet officially announced 
this step. If to these are added those 
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whohave joined the Old Catholics instead 
of the Protestants, or who have broken 
with their Church, but not yet formally 
connected themselves with any other, 
then it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Catholic Church in Austria has lost 20,- 
000 members as the result of this move- 
ment. 

& 


The general misapprehen- 
sion here of the state of 
affairs in China seems to 
be merely the result of confusion in 
China itself. It is now believed that the 
sum of 450,000,000 taels was proposed 
by the Powers as the test of the amount 
the Empire would be able to pay. The 
Chinese authorities were, however, in 
some way misled, so as to understand this 
demand as an ultimatum—to which they 
promptly, and apparently to the surprise 
of the Ministers, acceded. Whether or 
not China will be held by this mistaken 
engagement remains to be seen. A re- 
port is circulated, whether true or not, 
that the Envoys of Russia, Italy and 
Japan have made some concessions in re- 
spect to the method of payment, and have 
acquiesced in the plan proposed by Great 
Britain. By this plan each Government 
will receive bonds issued by China at 
par, and bearing 4 per cent. interest. 
Another rumor less pleasant to record is 
that Germany desires to increase her 
claim of indemnity from £12,000,000 to 
£14,000,000, in order to cover fully the 
expenses of maintaining the German 
forces.in China from May to July.—In 
the meanwhile the old Empress seems to 
retain all her authority over the Chinese. 
She is said to be planning, when the court 
reaches Kai-Fong-Fu, to announce that 
the Emperor has been killed by brigands 
and that Prince Tuan’s son has suc- 
ceeded to the throne. In this case she 
will establish her own capital at Kai- 
Fong-Fu in the province of Ho-Nan, 
which once before in the history of the 
Empire (from 1280 to 1405) was the 
seat of the court. The city, which is of 
great antiquity, is the center of a popu- 
lation violently anti-foreign. The few 
strangers who have visited it in recent 
years describe it as containing about 500,- 
ooo inhabitants. It is surrounded with a 
high brick wall after the fashion of Chi- 
nese medieval fortifications, and some of 
the public edifices are notably fine, 
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Preparing Civil Government in the Philippines 
By James A. Le Roy 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO COMMISSIONER DEAN C. WorcESTER 


N or about this July 1st, it is ex- 
pected, military government of 
the Philippine Islands will cease, 

and a civil government will begin the ex- 
ercise of full control. Both before and 
after that time the inhabitants of these 
islands will themselves be in possession 
of a certain measure of self-governing 
powers. It is, perhaps, fair to say that 
they will come into the control of their 
own affairs in a greater degree than ever 
before did any people who had political 
rights conferred on them from above, in- 
stead of being built up from below on a 
substructure of their own making. 
Ignoring for the moment the particu- 
lar form which the new central govern- 
ment of civilians will assume, it suffices 
to state that assurance has been given 
that the Filipino will, for the first time, 
have a share in it. Its details are not yet 
fully worked out, and in any event will 
probably be known in the United States 
before this is published. Furthermore, 
it will necessarily be provisional in char- 
acter, until Congress gives the Philip- 
pines a central government of a more 
permanent sort. Where does the new 
¥ self-government ” of the Filipinos come 
ini ; 
First, and most of all, in the govern- 
ment of their own towns—local auton- 
omy. This may not be felt to be any very 
great conferring of governmental liber- 
ties, when we reflect that the man of 
Anglo-Saxon descent has held a more or 
less complete measure of self-government 
in town affairs for centuries; that long 
before the American Revolution the 
towns controlled their own affairs; and 
that the exercise of this right of control 
over purely local matters has such an- 
cient standing with us as to be axiomatic 
and commonplace. But it is not to be 
left out of mind that the ‘ town-meet- 
ings’ were the political schools of New 
England, and their survivals remain in- 
corporated in our system of government 
to-day, from the school-meeting in the 
humblest backwoods district of the far 
West to the deliberations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. Town 


government prepared the American Rev- 
olution, led to the national government 
we now possess and preceded everywhere 
across the continent and helped make 
way for the spread and growth of that 
government. 

Furthermore, it is perhaps doubtful 
if even the town governments of our 
original colonies held so important a 
place in the life of the communities and 
in the life of the public at large as do 
the “ pueblos ” of the Philippine Islands. 
The New England town was certainly no 
more important a unit, and it is quite 
sure that, with the broadening out of our 
national life in the century past, our local 
governments have come to occupy an ex- 
ceedingly minor place as compared with 
that which they occupy in the Philippine 
Islands. Here, wherever there are found 
the civilized inhabitants (and it is, of 
course, only with Tagalogs, Visayans, 
and their kindred races alone that we are 
dealing for the moment), the people take 
the keenest interest in their towns, this 
rivalry affording a good opportunity for 
the fostering of improvements and prog- 
ress, if it is properly used. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that there is no such dis- 
tinction here between “town” and 
“country ” as there is in the United 
States. A “ pueblo,” or municipality, is 
made up of “ barrios,” which, for the 
lack of a better term, may be called 
wards. But, outside of the central barrio, 
which contains the church, the public 
buildings and the chief knot of popula- 
tion (ranging from one-tenth to one-half 
or even more of the total population of 
the “ pueblo”), and which is what we 
would call the “ town ” proper, there are 
all the way from three or four to thirty 
or even more other barrios, each with a 
scattered population cultivating paddy- 
fields, cocoanuts, hemp, cutting timber, 
etc., having in the center, perhaps, quite 
an accumulation of houses, like a 
‘‘Smith’s Corner” at home, and some- 
times also its branch’ church, called a 
“‘ visita,” or chapel. These barrios form 
the country districts, properly so called, 
and are usually more like our townships 
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(sometimes even being as large), but 
they are all units of the municipal gov- 
ernment, and are represented in the coun- 
cil. In this way a municipality may in- 
clude, at times, upward of fifty square 
miles, tho so much is unusual. 

The new Municipal Code, enacted bythe 
Commission in January last, became op- 
erative on April Ist in all towns of the 
archipelago which had been organized 
under the second general order of the 
military government providing a form of 
municipal government—viz., General 
Order No. 40 of 1900, which presented a 
much more elaborate and fully worked 
out system of municipal governments 
than General Order No. 43 of 1899, un- 
der which most of the towns organized 
where our troops’ were stationed had 
been brought. These latter towns re- 
quire special elections to bring them un- 
der the new code. Committees of Or- 
ganization are provided for this purpose 
as rapidly as provinces are given a civil 
organization, and unorganized towns are 
also dealt with under this procedure, so 
that the work of bringing all the munic- 
ipalities of the archipelago under this new 
law goes on very rapidly at present. 

The fact that towns organized under 
General Otis’s second general order af- 
fecting municipalities can be taken over 
now without special elections, by opera- 
tion of the law itself, on April Ist, shows 
that the framework of the Civil Commis- 
sion’s code is very much like that of the 
second military order, on which a com- 
mittee of Filipinos and military officers 
worked. The system of government pro- 
vided for the towns is, however, quite dif- 
ferent in certain points. For one thing, 
the new code does away with the old 
cedula and industrial taxes of the Span- 
ish central government, and substitutes 
in their stead, allowing one year for prep- 
aration for it, the American system of 
taxing land on the basis of valuations 
made by local authorities. It central- 
izes the administration of town funds and 
places the town treasurer pretty closely 
under the supervision of the Provincial 
treasurer, who will have under his con- 
trol the public funds of all sorts in the 
province; tho this does not restrict the 
town’s right to spend its own money 
through decree of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, and the new taxation system pro- 
vides for the largest share of the taxes 


raised on land going into the town treas- 
ury for the improvement of the town 
where they are contributed, and it re- 
quires that at least one-quarter of all the 
taxes raised on land shall be spent by the 
towns for schools. Without attempting 
to say that the towns are for the first time 
being given a degree of local autonomy, 
it is safe to say that they are now for the 
first time getting as absolute autonomy 
in local affairs—as little outside super- 
vision, that is—as towns anywhere, ex- 
cept in isolated instances, possess. The 
enforcement of the American military 
orders, even the limited and brief Gen- 
eral Order No. 43, gave the Philippine 
towns a larger measure of actual free- 
dom in local government than they ever 
possessed under Spanish rule; but, by 
the very essence of the situation, towns 
organized under military rule must be 
subject to supervision of military com- 
mandants, the measure of control of lo- 
cal affairs which they possessed amount- 
ing to an abdication of powers by the 
military authorities which the latter 
could assume again at any time when 
they found it necessary to step in. Un- 
der the first general order this amounted 
to the commander of the local garrison 
having to ratify all acts of the town gov- 
ernment, and having the power to set 
aside its doings. 

The measure of control of their own 
provincial affairs which the peoples of 
these islands will have is supplementary 
to the system of local self-government. 
Since early February the Commission 
has been engaged a large part of the time 
in organizing civil governments in prov- 
inces of Luzon and the central islands. 
The province in the Philippines will be a 
sort of combination of the State and 
county governments with which we are 
familiar at home. The administration 
of justice, outside of the minor justices 
of the peace in the towns and judicial 
powers conferred on town Presidents, 
will center in the capitals of the prov- 
inces, in what may be termed the su- 
perior courts, called now, as under Span- 
ish rule here, Courts of First Instance. 
The provincial government will have to 
do with highways and public improve- 
ments affecting the towns in general, as 
do our counties. At its top will be a 
Governor, occupying a post whose du- 
ties correspond somewhat to those of our 
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Governors of States and somewhat to 
those of the sheriff as the leading exec- 
utive officer of a county, tho very much 
less to the latter, for he is not directly 
charged with the control of prisoners. 
Our theory which considers the sheriff 
as the chief executor of the law and de- 
crees of court more closely comprehends 
his place. The Governor of a province 
will be elected every two years by a ma- 
jority vote in a convention of the Coun- 
cilors of the towns of the province. The 
suffrage in the towns is based, as it has 
been under the military orders, upon the 
possession of educational or property 
qualifications, but the requirement for 
the latter sort has been somewhat low- 
ered. 

The Commission has been appointing 
natives as Governors (the elections to 
take place next February and thereafter 
for the office) wherever the people have 
not, by petition, requested that some mil- 
itary officer who had been stationed 
among them, and had become their main 
reliance in governmental matters, be 
named to the office. A conspicuous il- 
lustration of this was the appointment of 
Colonel Cornelius Gardiner, of the 
Thirtieth Volunteers, as Governor of the 
Province of Tayabas, in Southern Luzon, 
the people of that province almost say- 
ing they would have nobody else. Amer- 
icans are being appointed to the post of 
Treasurer, in which office in the province 
centers the financial and tax-collecting 
system of the archipelago, under the di- 
rect control of the Treasurer of the 
archipelago. Upon this officer and the 
Provincial Supervisor will fall the bur- 
den of initiating and carrying out the new 
land tax in his province, and there is be- 
sides the imperative necessity of institut- 
ing here a system of handling public 
finances that shall be absolutely honest; 
if there is one more vital thing than this 
in establishing here the American sys- 
tem, it is an incorruptible and efficient 
judiciary. The Treasurer will have most 
work to do, and will in almost all cases 
get the largest salary, the amount thus 
far given him having ranged from $1,500 
to $3,000. 

The other provincial officers are a Sec- 
' retary, a Supervisor and a Fiscal, or 
Prosecuting Attorney. Of these, the Su- 
pervisor, who has charge of all highways 
and public works, and who must survey 
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the land of the province for a future reg- 
istry system and stand at the side of the 
Treasurer in instituting the new taxation 
system, has so far in all cases been an 
American ; and, as he must be a civil en- 
gineer and surveyor of practical experi- 
ence, it is evident that the office will for 
some time yet continue to be filled by 
Americans. All these offices, except Gov- 
ernor, which will be from February next 
elective, are to come under the provisions 
of the civil service law, and be subject to 
competitive examination and its promo- 
tions. In the civil service preference is 
given to natives in all cases where they 
take equal rank with Americans in the 
examinations. 

Corresponding in a degree to the Leg- 
islature of a State or to the Board of Su- 
pervisors of a county, there is the Pro- 
vincial Board. It is composed of the 
Governor, Treasurer and Supervisor, 
with the Secretary acting as its secretary. 
It orders the disposition of the provin- 
cial funds, has certain law-making func- 
tions of a minor nature and acts as the 
Board of Tax Appeals, to review and cor- 
rect, if necessary, assessments of the local 
Municipal Boards of Assessors. Power 
to act for the province really centers here, 
and, with the new land tax to inaugurate 
and a system of concerted public im- 
provements hoped for, it is not strange 
that the quorum of this board, the Treas- 
urer and Supervisor, are Americans. 
The people have their representative in 
the Governor, elected by the Councilors 
of their towns. In addition, provision 
has been made for a quarterly meeting 
of the Presidents of all the towns, to dis- 
cuss conditions in the province, bring up 
needed improvements or changes, and 
make suggestions as to them to this Pro- 
vincial Board. Power to act is retained 
in the board. In the meetings thus far 
held by the Commission—and there have, 
up to date, been public sessions, with pub- 


‘lic and free discussion of the new law, in 


fourteen provinces in all parts of the 
archipelago—not one native has raised 
his voice to object to this that it did not 
give the people enough share in the gov- 
ernment. They understand that the new 
taxation system is terra incognita to 
them, just as they understand that the 
Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence 
(which is shortly to be established here 
by the new Civil Code and Criminal 
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Code), is unknown to them; and Fili- 
pinos everywhere, including even mem- 
bers of the revolutionary junta in Eu- 
rope, have asked for American judges to 
institute it—a request that was granted 
by the necessity of the situation, if noth- 
ing else. 

The Municipal: Code was the work, in 
the first place, of Commissioner Dean C. 
Worcester, just as the provincial system 
was originally the draft of Judge Wil- 
liam H. Taft, President of the Commis- 
sion. Both were the subject of lengthy 
discussions in the executive sessions of 
the Commission before being put on 
their third reading. This reading is al- 
ways in public, and preceded by public 
discussion, in which he who chooses may 
take part. The discussion of the Munic- 
ipal Code lasted nine straight days of 
forenoon sessions. In February the 
Commission organized under the new 
provincial law the provinces of Pam- 
panga, Pangasinan, Tarlac, Bulacan and 
Bataan, the first four named comprising 
all the territory lying north of Manila on 
the line of the Manila and Dagapan 
Railway, and being the region of the 
hardest fighting of 1899. On March 
11th the Commission started on the trip 
on which it is at present engaged, and 
has organized thus far the provinces of 
Tayabas, Southern Luzon; of Romblon, 
including the small islands of Tablas, 
Sibuyan and Romblon; of Masbate, in- 
cluding the island of that name; of 
Iloilo, Panay Island; and has only the ac- 


tual work of legislation to finish for the - 


organization of the two Visayan prov- 
inces of Surigas and Misamis, in North 
Mindanao, and of Eastern and Western 
Negros. Conditions in these places were 
such that it was impossible to pass the act 
organizing the province while on the 
ground. The people of Negros, who 
had practically a separate. government 
of their own, asked the Commission to 
organize their island under the new 
provincial law, which materially reduces 
some of their governmental powers and 
takes others away entirely, and that they 
be put back again under two provincial 
organizations. The Commission’s sched- 
ule for the remaining three weeks will 
call for visits to and the organization of 
these provinces: Antique and Capiz, in 
Panay; Cebu, Island of Cebii; Marin- 


duque, comprising the island of that 
name; Sorsogon and Albag, and prob- 
ably also North and South Camarines, 
in Southern Luzon. The rest of North- 
ern Luzon and Cavite Province, in South- 
ern Luzon, which was the home of the 
revolution, will follow the return to Ma- 
nila. Barring the Island of Samar and 
the provinces of Batangas and Laguna, 
in Southern Luzon, all the civilized por- 
tion of the archipelago is ready for gov- 
ernment by civilians—that is, in large de- 
gree, also, autonomous government ; it is 
quite probable that those provinces will 
be ready, or even organized, before this 
sees print. 

If this sounds like optimistic talk, it is 
only because the facts present talk that 
way; for it is but a bare and cold re- 
hearsal of facts. There has been very 
rapid progress in these islands since the 
middle of last December, to which prog- 
ress many elements have contributed ; as 
time goes by, and more light is shed 
upon affairs, we shall know better to 
whom belongs the greatest share of the 
credit. Just now the most important 


thing is that the past four months have 
witnessed no less than a revolution in 
public sentiment. The more recent strik- 


ing events, such as the capture of Aguin- 
aldo and Trias, and their taking the oath 
in Luzon, and the collapse of revolution 
in the Visayas under General R. P. 
Hughes, as seen in the surrender in Feb- 
ruary of General Martin Delgado (yes- 
terday nominated for Civil Governor of 
Iloilo Province by the Commission), 
have been simply important features of 
the general situation. It is a frequent 
statement of Judge Taft’s at the meet- 
ings in the various provinces that “the 
Federal Party of Filipinos has been, 
more than any other one element, re- 
sponsible for the securing of peace.” 
Said Chief Justice Cayetano S. Arel- 
lano, the greatest man the Philippines 
have produced, in one of his recent 
speeches during the trip of the Commis- 
sion : 

“The work upon which this Commission is 
now engaged means the realization of the 
fondest dreams of Filipino patriots and stu- 
dents. My people have at last seen that Amer- 
ica could not, in the very nature of things, 
come here to <nsiave them; they have seen 
their mistake, and the lesson is well learned.” 

ILomo, P, I. 





The Need of the Hour 


THOUGHTS FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
By Edwin’ Markham 


AuTHoR oF “THE Man wITH THE Hog,” Etc, 


REAT is our heritage of hope, and great 
The obligation of our civic fate. 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 

The bright, untraveled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 

For there are high adventures for this hour— 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power. 
For we must parry—as the years increase— 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 


What need we, then, to guard and keep us whole? 
What do we need to prop the State? We need 

The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul ; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast Right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 

Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The public honor or the public trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As some white altar where the angels kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 


STaTeN Iscanp, N. Y. 


The Navy's Contribution to the Maintenance 


of Independence 
By the Hon. John D. Long 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


HE incentive to the patriotism of 
our Revolutionary forefathers 
which sprang from the desire to 

be freed from allegiance to a Government 
exercising its functions at a capitai three 
thousand miles away did not die away 
with the ending of the War of Independ- 
ence. It was still potent in the War of 
1812, for even with the States divided 
‘in sentiment as to the necessity for en- 
gaging in that struggle, the. idea pre- 
vailed that this was a fight for the exer- 
cise of the freedom we had gained in 


the memorable conflict of the preceding 
century. Altho subsequent wars did not 
present so strongly those reasons for pat- 
riotic endeavor which marked the Revo- 
lution and the second struggle with 
Great Britain, the seed of love of coun- 
try, of preserving its traditions, and of 
upholding its honor before all the world, 
had been sown in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people, and then, as to-day, the flag 
to them typified the Republic and “Lib- 
erty. 

The extent to which the Navy has 
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shared in the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence achieved more than a century 
and a quarter ago is best measured by 


the opportunities afforded. The Navy, 


has always given full measure, and in 
the trials that have beset the nation has 
not faltered in its duty. We go back 
only three short years to appreciate how 
thoroughly the nation trusts the Navy to 
perform any task set for it. Those who 
had before then regarded the main- 
tenance of the fleet as an expensive lux- 
ury, furnishing occupation and a means 
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of livelihood to a favored few forming 
in themselves a class approaching an aris- 
tocracy and suggestive more of romance 
than of up-to-date business methods, 
have found that the men who guided 
that fleet to victory and brought new 
prestige to the flag not only were made 
of the same stuff that kept alive the 
spark of patriotism through the dark 
days of the Revolution, but also pos- 
sessed in addition the technical train- 
ing and the professional ability neces- 
sary to make the modern enginery of war 
do the work for which it is designed. 

It is in the character of the personnel 
of our naval service that we find cause 
for confidence that the spirit of the Rev- 
olution—the love of liberty and the flag 
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—will be maintained by those who man 
our ships of war. Naval tradition is a 
law that cannot be violated without 
serious consequences by those to whom 
it applies; and naval tradition extends 
back to the days when our ships were 
few, our officers and men poorly paid, 
and the desire to be free and independ- 
ent was almost the only incentive that 
made Americans risk their lives against 
the trained and tried fleet of the greatest 
sea power in the world. It is not strange 
that this should have been so. It is so to- 
day, for our officers do not come from 
any favored classes, but from the people, 
in whom has been nourished the spirit 
that has kept us true to our ideals since 
the days of 76. There are some who 
contend that the commissioned personnel 
is of necessity an aristocracy on ship- 
board, where discipline is absolute and 
each officer and man in turn owes obedi- 
ence to some one higher in authority. 
But while this may be its military charac- 
ter, the commissioned personnel in its re- 
lation to the country is as democratic 
as any other branch of the Government 
service. How could it be otherwise, 
composed as it is of sons of men in 
every station of life, trained for the 
most part in the public schools, and nur- 
tured in the love of country—a country 
of the people, governed for the people 
and by the people. To these sons of law- 
yers, doctors, ministers, tillers of the 
soil, merchants, artisans and laborers we 
have intrusted the maintenance of our 
ships of war, the defense of national 
honor on the seas. The system of selec- 
tion of those who are to be naval officers 
precludes the possibility of any danger 
that any one class will be favored. 
Taught obedience to authority before 
they don the insignia of rank, these men 
from every State and Territory in the 
Union and from every class of life are 
always willing to do their duty to the Re- 
public at the bidding of a Commander- 
in-Chief in the President’s chair, who not 
only comes, as they do, from the people, 
but is chosen by the people. 

If asked the question: What has the 
American Navy done to maintain the in- 
dependence it helped to achieve in the 
Revolution? the answer may well be 
made: What has it not done to maintain 
that independence? There can be no dis- 
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pute, I think, that the War of 1812 was 
largely a naval war, especially as the vic- 
tories which ultimately brought success 
to the American cause were fought on 
the seas. Nor can it be questioned seri- 
ously that the War of 1812 was a strug- 
gle for independence in fact as the Revo- 
lution was for independence in principle. 
It was fought by the United States to put 
into exercise what had been achieved by 
the Revolution. 

In what it accomplished in the second 
war with Great Britain the Navy won 
some of its brightest luster. The Revo- 
lution was a struggle for independence 
on land, but it required a second fight to 
secure our inalienable rights on the high 
seas. 

The most powerful maritime nation in 
the world at the beginning of that war 
found at its close, three years later, her 
sea-power crippled, her commerce de- 
moralized, and her own naval prestige 
impaired. It seems almost incredible 
that she lost more than 1,500 vessels to 
the American sea forces, and that twenty 
thousand British subjects were taken 
prisoners. In eighteen actual naval en- 
gagements the ships of the United States 
suffered only three defeats. We began 
this war with little knowledge of our 
abilities in a naval way, and the defeats 
which the enemy sustained were all the 
more bitter because our Navy until then 
was regarded by them with disdain. 

But the American Navy had been 
preparing for still greater struggles 
that were to come,—ignorant, perhaps, 
that it was making such strides toward 
perfect organization. The spirit of ’76 
alone did not win victories on the high 
seas, where skill in navigation, seaman- 
’ ship and gunnery are quite as much need- 
ed to insure success as is the courage 
born of love of country. Then as now 
the ingenious officer of the United States 
Navy had been quick to see the advan- 
tage of modern improvement and had 
kept pace with everything of that charac- 
ter. Our officers appreciated the odds 
with which they would have to deal in a 
war with any of the great maritime na- 
tions, and what they lacked in armed 
strength they made good in the applica- 
tion of invention, in securing improved 
guns, in seamanship and in perfect disci- 
pline. 

Had it not been for our regular war 


vessels and our privateers, how different 
might have been the outcome! How 
great a change might have occurred in 
the life of the nation! It was a fight for 
the preservation of the Republic; and 
the skill, the daring, the patriotism of the 
American of the quarter-deck and the 
forecastle contributed most to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

To our little war with the Barbary 
States and our two years of unpleasant- 
ness with France, the Navy owes more 
than it supposed at the time. Receiving 
little encouragement from Congress, 
with no higher grade or rank than that 
of captain, and practically no incentive 
to a display of gallantry and skill except 
what comes from the desire to do one’s 
duty conspicuously and thoroughly, the 
officers of the service persevered in spite 
of discouraging conditions and demon- 
strated to Congress and the people the 
value of a strong and permanent fleet. 
So well did they perform their work on 
the high seas in resisting the encroach- 
ments of France, that the administration 
of Jefferson, originally hostile’ to the 
maintenance of a regular Navy, was won 
over to the side of naval progress and 
declined to press the principle of re- 
trenchment to that service. 

Of the high standard maintained at 
our admirable Naval Academy too much 
cannot be said in praise. Not only are 
the young men who go there fitted for 
the professional duties which are to be 
theirs, but the spirit of patriotism is fos- 
tered, honest endeavor is rewarded, and 
the value of integrity and a high sense of 
honor is made manifest. No matter 
what his previous environment may have 
been, no matter how humble his origin 
or how poor his opportunities, the Amer- 
ican boy who succeeds in passing the re- 
quired period at Annapolis to enable him 
to secure a commission, becomes an offi- 
cer and a gentleman in the true meaning 
of the term, unless he has in him quali- 
ties which cannot be eradicated by ap- 
peals to his better nature. At Annapolis 
our embryo naval officers have constant- 
ly set before them the noble example of 
such men as Decatur, Somers, Cushing, 
Paul Jones, Preble, Perry, MacDonough, 
Farragut and Porter, to say nothing of 
living heroes equally conspicuous. While 
we are training men like these there need 
be no fear that the independence it helped 
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to achieve in the Revolution will not be 

maintained by the American Navy. 
The result of our great civil conflict 

was to make firm and fast forever the 


independence gained by the Revolution. 


Union became a reality and not a mere 
name. But while the efforts of the Navy 
for the maintenance of all we had won 
by throwing off the yoke of England 
found their fulfilment in the successful 
conclusion of the War of the Rebellion, 
it carried still further the principles of 
liberty and freedom in our late war with 
Spain. Through that glorious victory at 
Manila—glorious in a moral as well as a 
military sense—a new order of things 
came to a downtrodden and oppressed 
people. What Washington had gained 
for us in the Revolution, Dewey carried 
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across the seas to the teeming millions of 
the Philippines, and by that May-Day 
battle these subjects of despotic Spain 
reaped the fruits of more than a hundred 
years of our experience as a free nation, 
governed by its own citizens, and appre- 
ciating the blessings of that independence 
which had been won at the cost of so 
much blood. 

A new era in the world’s history began 
when the smoke of action cleared away. 
Then was the first step taken in the 
emancipation of an empire, and in the 
application to its inhabitants of a benefi- 
cent system of government—a fitting 
climax to a century of effort against 
monarchical oppression. Thus has the 
work of the Navy been gloriously 
crowned. 

Wasuincton, D,. C, 


The Fourth of July 


By Goldwin Smith, D.C.UL. 


IME was when an Englishman, if 
he could have gone the round of 
the Fourth of July celebrations, 


would everywhere have been regaled 
with denunciations of his country. Now 
it may pretty safely be said that hardly 
anything offensive would strike his ear. 
History has passed its judgment on the 
quarrel, decided that there were offenses 
on both sides, tho, perhaps, the greatest 
were on the British side, and closed that 
account. Passionate antipathy, such as 
Americans once felt to England, and pas- 
sionate attachment such as they once felt 
to France are, as Washington truly said, 
alike slavish. There is now an end of 
both. 

Among the compliments which have 
been paid to the memory of Queen Vic- 
toria; the Prime Minister of Canada the 
other day said that if she had been on the 
throne in place of George III, the Amer- 
ican Colonies might still be a dependency 
of the British Crown, a state which he, it 
seems, in his loyalty deems preferable to 
that of an independent Republic. As we 
now know on the best authority that 
Queen Victoria was a believer in the di- 
vine right of kings, it does not seem 
certain that her conduct toward those 
wlio resisted her authority would have 


been different from that of her grand- 
father. However, whether the occupant 
of the throne was George or Victoria, 
separation was evidently bound to come. 
The Colonies, those of the north at least, 
not only then were, but had been from 


ithe beginning, fit for self-government, 


tho the belief, now discarded, in inde- 
feasible allegiance to the Sovereign be- 
neath whose scepter you were born stood 
in the way of reason. Protection against 
French aggression, for which alone the 
connection with the mother country was 
really needed, had come to an end with 
the conquest of Canada. It was only to 
be deplored that the inevitable severance 
should be brought about, not by peace- 
ful and parental emancipation, but by 
war. The voice of Dean Tucker was that 
of one crying in the wilderness, and not 
in the most winning accents, tho sub- 
stantially his advice was right. Nobody 
else, not even Burke, thoroughly under- 
stood the situation. or perceived that the 
time for dependence and the uses of that 
relation, either to the mother country or 
the Colonies, had passed away. 

In one respect, perhaps, the violence of 
the rupture, tho lamentable, was not 
without compensation. It helped to se- 
cure the originality of the new common- 
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wealth against forces of assimilation, 
which are now seen working, as some 
think, in directions rather dangerous to 
the distinctive ideal of the United States. 
It was not a mere reproduction of Eu- 
rope that humanity expected of the New 
World. 

Evil consequences of the rupture, on 
the other hand, were the division of the 
race on this Continent, and the formation 
in its northern part of a community an- 
tagonistic to the United States by that 
expulsion of the Loyalists which the best 
Americans at the time heartily con- 
demned. Embodied in New England 
loyalism, the memory of a bygone feud 
has ridden the Continent like a night- 
mare and defeated the beneficence of na- 
ture. 

Some American historians still exult 
in the War of 1812, calling it the Second 
War of Independence, and ascribing to it 
the consolidation of national unity. Yet 
neither the question respecting the mari- 
time rights of neutrals, nor that respect- 
ing the British claim of impressment, 
touched that of American independence. 
Both were general, tho in their practical 
incidence at the time they specially af- 
fected the United States, moving the 
Republic to an assertion of its force and 
dignity. The motives of Clay and his 
Western War Hawks were lust of war, 
hatred of England, and the hope, which 
to them seemed a certainty, of conquer- 
ing Canada. The Hartford convention 
did not help to rivet unity, while it so 
happened that about that time the great 
political gulf between the free and the 
slave States began to yawn, and showed 
its full-presence in the dispute about the 
extension of slavery to Missouri. On 
the part of Canada renewed and increased 
repulsion took the place of the grad- 
ual attraction which it may be gathered 
from the dispatches of Brock and Pre- 
vost, published by Mr. Henry Adams, had 
previously been setting in. But the 
whole treatment of the Canadian ques- 
tion by American statesmen is far from 
a bright page in the annals of American 
statesmanship. Only the catastrophe of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign saved the 
American Republic from the disgrace of 
helping a military despot to crush the in- 
dependence of Europe. A direct conse- 
quence of the war was the Presidency of 
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Jackson, with the spoils system and a re- 
newal of the violence of faction little con- 
ducive to national unity. 

The sympathy of the aristocratic party 
in England with secession, and the 
“Alabama” revived for the time the 
anti-British feeling among Americans 
who read the organs of that party and 
failed to see that if one party in England 
was their bitter enemy, the other was 
their warmest friend, and was strong 
enough to prevent any hostile action, or 
even serious attempt to take such action, 
on the other side. Violent things were 
said in Parliament by Roebuck and other 
friends of the South, but nothing was 
done. Now by the whirligig of time a 
wonderful change has been wrought. We 
see the Republican Party in the United 
States—that of the North and the Union 
—and the party in England which sym- 
pathized with the South in secession 
rushing into each other’s embrace and 
swearing eternal friendship. | Sympa- 
thetic action in the Philippines and South 
Africa is no doubt partly the cause. Yet 
there are few more curious somersaults 
in history. Canadian sentiment, called 
upon so suddenly to wheel about, finds it 
somewhat difficult to execute the move- 
ment with grace. With Canadian re- 
joicings over the renewal of Anglo-Saxon 
unity and the prospect of a joint Anglo- 
Saxon empire are still discordantly 
mingled outbreaks of the old New Eng- 
land loyalist feeling against the Yankee. 

The American Irishman’s almost fren- 
zied hatred of England, too well justi- 
fied, as an Englishman must sorrowfully 
own, in its source, appears to have some- 
what abated; at all events it meets with 
less response. Politicians do not appeal 
to it as they did. It has left a stain on 
the history, if not of the American peo- 
ple, of the American Legislature, in the 
refusal to pay the honor due to the mem- 
ory of John Bright, the foremost among 
the European defenders of the Republic 
in her darkest hour. No man ever more 
heartily desired to do justice to Ireland 
or would have more strenuously dis- 
claimed any thought of sacrificing her or 
any other community to British aggran- 
dizement. 

American school books are perpetually 
accused of fostering ill-feeling against 
England. The charge may have been 
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true a century or half a century ago. It 
is not true now. An inspection of the 
school books most in vogue revealed 
nothing of which an Englishman could 
fairly complain. In all histories war, 
on account of its narrative attractions, 
occupies a disproportionate space, and 
the English were the only people, saving 
Indians, Mexicans or Barbary Corsairs, 
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with whom, before secession, the Ameri- 
cans had waged war. 

American opinion has weight in Eng- 
land, and had it been in its normal con- 
dition instead of being deflected by the 
conquest of the Philippines there might 
have been no attack on the independence 
of the South African Republics or South 
African War. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


King Alfred the Great 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F RS. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH,” Etc. 


NGLISHMEN have rejoiced to hear 
that great interest is taken in 
America in the approaching. cele- 

bration of the thousandth anniversary of 
the death of King Alfred. For Alfred 
is a hero who belongs to the whole 
English or Anglo-American race, wher- 
ever it may dwell; and it is fitting that 
he should be remembered as one of those 
who have most done honor to that race, 
and created the ideal type of goodness 
and greatness it has learned to respect. 
England, prolific as she has been of great 
men, has produced not many who can be 
called national heroes in the highest 
sense of the word, men who have united 
to exceptional force of will and intellec- 
tual gifts that sort of power of touching 
the imagination which wins devotion 
from contemporaries, and keeps remem- 
brance fresh and green in later genera- 
tions. It has, moreover, been the fate of 
many famous Englishmen to be so iden- 
tified with the strife of parties in their 
own country that their character and con- 
duct have remained matter of contro- 
versy, and are seen even to-day through 
the mists of partisanship. Even the 
most remarkable among English mon- 
archs, such as Henry the Second, Ed- 
ward the First, Henry the Fifth and 
Elizabeth,.came far short of the stand- 
ard of heroism, nor has any one of them 
ever laid hold of the nation’s mind and 
dwelt in popular recollection as a lead- 
er to be proud of. Thus when we want 
to think of a hero, who belongs to the 
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whole nation, and to no party in it, and 
whose merits are not too much darkened 
by accompanying crimes or defects, we 
have few indeed to single out, and of 
those whom we share with the American 
branch of the race, perhaps none who is 
nearer to our own time than the Saxon 
Alfred. 

Of the details of his life we know com- 
paratively little; and it may be thought 
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that this makes it all the easier to ven- 
erate him asa hero. Yet such a remark 
would be a superficial one. For little as 
we know, and half-mythical as many of 
the tales about him are, what we do 
know leaves us in no doubt about the sa- 
lient lines of his character, or the serv- 
ices which he rendered to his people. 
The test of a great thinker is that he 
should see ahead of his own time, should 
speak for the future, should give a direc- 
tion to men’s ideas which succeeding 
ages can follow and profit by. The test 
of a great man of action is that he should 
discern the actual and urgent needs of 
the time, should grapple. with its evils, 
should reveal and turn to account its 
sources of strength, should so handle the 
conditions that lie around him as to leave 
his country more stable and more pros- 
perous than he found it. If he is to be 
counted as a hero he must in doing this 
show some measure of grandeur. It 
may be the grandeur of self-sacrifice, or 
of a devotion to honor which sets a 
splendid example, inspiring to others. It 
may be the grandeur of faith, that is to 
say, of a confidence in the principles for 
which he stands, that makes him ready to 
venture everything for their sake. It 
may be the grandeur of personal valor, 
rooted in a sense of duty to his nation or 
his Church. Or it may be the grandeur 
of a large wisdom grasping the true sig- 
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nificance of facts, a wisdom which moves 
stedfastly and patiently along the path 
which it has chosen, unshaken by the 
threats of enemies or the defection of 
misguided friends. 

Alfred was not a _ great. thinker 
Whether he could have become one can- 
not be known, for he had little time for 
study, and still less for meditation. He 
was a man of action, and, as a man of ac- 
tion, he was a hero, with elements of true 
grandeur ‘about him. He had a courage 
which never blenched, and a practical wis- 
dom which raised him above all his con- 
temporaries and enabled him to discern 
the needs of his people. He had a con- 
stancy which pursued its aims with un- 
deviating zeal, and a patriotic sense of 
duty which secured for him the un- 
bounded trust of his subjects. In these 
qualities, and in a certain happy balance 
between them and adjustment of them to 
one another, he resembles another hero 
far removed from him in time and place, 
tho of the same stock, George Washing- 
ton. 

When Alfred came to the throne of 
the West Saxons, which had been, since 
Egbert, the paramount throne of Eng- 
land, he found the country in grievous 
straits and the kingdom almost on the 
verge of dissolution. Hosts of enemies, 
Danes and Norwegians, fighters fiercer 
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and more practiced than the Saxons, 
were swarming over the Northern Sea, 
landing on the southern and western as 
well as the eastern coast, penetrating the 
country along the courses of the rivers, 
so far as their vessels could float, and 
then marching across it, sometimes in 
bands, sometimes in armies, carrying 
slaughter and destruction wherever they 
passed. For the first years of his reign 
Alfred had to maintain a struggle against 
these terrible enemies, the more terrible 
because they were heathen who spared 
not even churches and monasteries. Pa- 
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ing and manning ships which moré than 
once defeated them at sea or prevented 
them from landing. If he did not, as 
some have fondly claimed, create the 
English navy, he first showed England 
how vital to her safety is the command 
of the sea. 

When the intermission of strife gave 
the King time to rebuild the shattered 
fabric of his West Saxon realm, a two- 
fold task lay before him. The first part 
of it was to give the people laws, with a 
good administration of them. To revise 
the old laws and issue new ones, with the 
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tience, tenacity and valor at last tri- 
umphed, and tho his weakened forces 
could not expel the Northmen from the 
whole of England, he compelled their 
most formidable leader to make peace, 
embrace Christianity and confine his fol- 
lowers to the northeastern section of the 
country. Before long a fusion of the two 
kindred Teutonic stocks began, and by 
this fusion the English race received a 
great accession of vigor. The Norse and 
Danish parts of the island are still those 
which produce the largest proportion of 
energetic natures. It is a remarkable 
feature of the war with the Northmen, 
and an illustration of the resourceful 
daring of Alfred himself, that he attacked 
the invaders on their own element, build- 
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consent of his wise men, the germ of the 
medieval great council, and, later, Par- 
liament, was comparatively easy. To 
secure upright administration and re- 
strain the tyranny of the powerful was 
far more difficult, but he labored at it in 
a way which won the undying gratitude 
of the people. The other part of the 
task was to light up afresh in England 
that lamp of learning and literary culture 
which had been extinguished by the 
storm of northern invasion in Northum- 
bria, where once it had burned so bright- 
ly. This was of all his duties that which 
seems to have lain nearest to Alfred’s 
heart. He had visited Rome as a boy, 
and on his homeward journey had spent 
some time at the court of the Frankish 
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king, Charles the Bold, then the chief re- 
sort in Europe of learned men. The ef- 
fect of these influences upon the keen and 
susceptible intelligence of the youth 
must have been momentous, and have 
gone far to determine his future career. 
When an interval of uncertain peace gave 
him the opportunity, he set himself to 
learn Latin, and used his hardly won 
knowledge to translate into English sev- 
eral books, such books as had _ lived 
through the darkness of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and were prized by his 
contemporaries. Among them were the 
“Consolations of Philosophy of Be- 
thius ” and the sketch of universal his- 
tory compiled by Orosius; and in these 
he inserted passages of his own composi- 
tion, from which we can learn something 
of his thoughts. He founded monaster- 
ies and schools, and drew over learned 
men from Continental Europe to rule 
them and to teach in them. He devoted 
his own spare moments to study, meas- 
uring the night by candles timed to burn 
for four hours, and noting in a book kept 
for the purpose what struck him most in 
the treatises he read. He tells us himself 
that when he ‘came to the throne there 
was no priest known to him south of the 
Thames, who could explain his service 
book in English. He felt, like Charle- 


magne and a few others among the great-, 


est rulers of those times, that, next to the 
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ability to repel foreign enemies, the 
chief need of his people was instruction. 
Nor were his efforts wasted. As his own 
writings have been called the beginnings 
of English prose, so he is the founder of 
education in England, and the lamp 
which he relit was never again extin- 
guished. The later legend which 
ascribed to him the establishment of the 
University of Oxford, is altogether base- 
less, for Oxford lay outside his West 
Saxon dominions, and the concourse of 
scholars which grew into a university 
there dates from the beginning of the 
twelfth century. But the great king’s 
love and care for learning had so struck 
the minds of men that all good works of 
this kind come naturally to be attributed 
to him. 

Perhaps it is in the impression which 
Alfred made on his contemporaries that 
we may find the most convincing evi- 
dence of his greatness. A famous Ice- 
landic saga, written a century and a half 
or two centuries after his death, de- 
scribes him as “Alfred the Mighty ” 
(hinn riki). To the Northmen he was 
the great warrior who overcame their 
ancestors and founded the realm of Eng- 
land. To his own people he was not 
merely their bulwark against invasion, 
but the pious ruler, who loved justice, 
who toiled for their good, and against 
whom no deed of violence or oppression 
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could be charged. To us he is above all 
things the man who loved letters and 
sought to spread knowledge, and whose 
religion, earnest as it was, never dis- 
tracted his attention, as it did that of his 
pious father, Ethelwulf, and of his 
sainted descendant, Edward the Con- 
fessor, from the daily and urgent duties 
of war and government. It is in this 


combination of gifts seldom united, this 
faithfulness to duty, his mission, this 
passion to make things better, this sweet- 
ness of temper, that give to Alfred a 
unique place in the long line of English 
kings, and render it fit that he should be 
remembered wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. Alfred did: not insti- 
tute trial by jury, nor create the English 
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navy, nor found the University of Ox- 
ford. But he set to the race which he 
ruled, and which he so largely helped to 
build up into a nation, a noble pattern, a 
pure and lofty ideal of character. Eng- 
land, which dearly prizes such tokens of 
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in the World’s 
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sympathy as she has lately received in her 

sorrow for a Queen beloved as was Al- 

fred himself, is glad to think that in cele- 

brating her hero of the far off past she is 

celebrating one who belongs to Ameri- 

cans also, and whom they also honor. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Markets 


By Frederic Emory 


CHIEF OF THE BurgeAU OF ForREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HE commanding position of the 
United States in the world’s mar- 
kets is but imperfectly revealed 

by analyses of trade figures. Impressive 
as is the growth of our commerce in re- 
cent years, its mere bulk does not bring 
out the full significance of our competi- 
tion with industrial Europe. Nor is this 
shown even by the percentages of in- 
crease in the sales of manufactured 
goods. In order to appreciate the se- 
riousness of our commercial invasion of 
the Old World, we must have recourse 
to the reports of our consular officers. 
In almost every instance these record 
the steady and apparently irresistible 
spread of American goods wherever 
they are brought into competition with 
European manufactures, not only in the 
traditional markets of the latter, but at 
the actual seats of production. It is in 
the variety of goods we are selling abroad 
and their constantly growing popularity, 
rather than in the increase in the actual 
volume of sales, that we find the true in- 
dex of our commercial expansion. From 
all over the Continent, as from Great 
Britain, comes substantially the same 
story—the displacement of home-made 
articles by American—and in some quar- 
ters there is almost a paralysis of fright 
at the constantly enlarging specter of 
American supremacy. 

The suddenness, the novelty, the 
crushing weight of our unlooked-for en- 
trance into the arena of international 
competition have, of course, much to do 
with creating this state of panic, but even 
the gravest fears of American rivalry 
would seem to have considerable justifi- 
cation when the British manufacturer 
finds himself compelled to protest against 


the award by his own Government of 
contracts for bridges and locomotives to 
United States bidders, and is confronted 
at his very door with American boots 
and shoes, furniture, cotton goods, ho- 
siery and underwear, hardware, cutlery, 
tools and implements of all kinds—in 
short, almost every line of goods of 
which, not so long ago, he had, if not the 
monopoly, by far the largest share in the 
world’s consumption. In France the 
silk industry is suffering from the rapid 
growth of silk manufacturing in the 
United States. Germany is actually im- 
porting our beer. These are but a few 
of the striking illustrations which seem 
paradoxical, in view of the fact that the 
articles mentioned are those in which 
American competition has violated all 
precedents, overleaping the most formi- 
dable barriers, and attacking European 
industry in the very heart of its closest 
preserves. 

The list may be extended indefinitely, 
and it is constantly swelling. There is 
hardly a corner of Europe, including 
even Spain, which might be supposed to 
cherish a grudge against things Ameri- 
can, to which our labor saving tools and 
implements, our improved machinery, 
our fabrics, our manufactured food sup- 
plies, are not rapidly penetrating, and 
everywhere the American origin of any 
article is becoming more and more a cer- 
tificate of superiority. 

During the year ended December 31st, 
1900, according to United States Treas- 
ury returns, the imports of the United 
States amounted in round numbers to 
$830,000,000, an increase of over $30,- 
000,000 compared with 1899, while the 
exports aggregated $1,478,000,000, an 
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increase of $202,480,000. The exports 
in 1900 exceeded the imports by $648,- 
goo,ooo. Of the exports, the percentage 
of manufactured goods rose to31.54* for 
1900, against 30.39 in 1899, 24.96 in 
1898 and 24.93 in 1895. Of the imports, 
nearly 45 per cent., it is estimated by the 
Treasury, were materials, either crude or 
partly made up, for use in our manufac- 
turing industries, an increase of over 35 
per cent. in 1899 and 1900, as compared 
with the entire period for 1890 to 1898. 

The following table of imports and ex- 
ports, compiled from the latest figures 
obtainable,* shows the relative standing 
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of the United States as compared with 
the chief industrial countries of Eu- 
rope: 

Imports. 
United States $829,019 ,300 
United Kingdom........... 2,548,260,000 
France (11 months) 
GORING. 66 56 i esi ne cticcads 1,288,328 200 
SE es 409,139,500 
Austria-Hungary (9 mos ) 280,887,200 
Switzerland....... ......-- 214,800,000 


Exports. 
$1,477,949,700 
1,725,422,000 
719,686,600 
1,084,159,200 
846,808,100 
817,954 200 
164,000,(00 


Of our domestic exports, manufac- 
tures give a total of $441,406,942, or 





* Later returns give the percentage as 30.38. This de- 
cline is attributed to the increase in the proportion of 
agricultural exports at the end of the year; also to the 
decrease in exports of copper ingots and cotton cloths the 
latter mainly to the Chinese Empire. 


+From Review of the World’s Commerce, tgoo, pub- 
lished by the Department of State, 


nearly half the products of agriculture 
($904,658,958) ; the remainder being 
made up of mineral, forest and fishery 
products and miscellaneous. Of course 
we are still far behind Great Britain and 
Germany in the actual volume of our 
manufactured: exports, but considering 
the fact that those nations have for a 
long time been manufacturing especially 
for the export trade, whereas we can 
hardly be said to have made a beginning 
in that direction, our absolute growth is 
most remarkable. 

When we come to consider the vast 
range this growth is taking in the variety 
of products exported and in the practical 
ly unlimited area of their consumption in 
Europe, our progress is seen to be a por- 
tentous factor in the commercial activ- 
ity of the world. We may expect that 
this progress will be interrupted by acci- 
dental causes from time to time, and in 
the more recent figures of the United 
States Treasury this seems already to 
have happened, but the apparent decline 
in exports of manufactures during the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1901, is ex- 
plained by incidents such as the “ Box- 
er” outbreak in China and the subtrac- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico from the foreign trade columns, 
which do not affect the general conclu- 
sion as to the solidity and permanence of 
our advance. 

This rapid and sweeping expansion in 
our exports of manufactures—an expan- 
sion which has surprised ourselves 
scarcely less than the startled foreigner 
—has been accomplished, moreover, not 
by concerted, intelligent effort, such as 
Germany has brought to bear upon her 
export trade, but quite casually as it 
were, and slowly, almost timidly at first, 
in consequence of the enormous develop- 
ment of our industries outstripping the 
growth of the home demand. Our manu- 
facturers, finding themselves overloaded, 
sought to get rid of their surplus stocks 
abroad. The fact gradually dawned 
upon them that Europe was not merely a 
convenient dumping ground or “ bargain 
counter” for goods they could not dis- 
pose of at home, but a fast widening mar- 
ket, which, if offering less remunerative 
profits, was, upon the other hand, worth 
cultivating for its own sake. 

Thus began a general movement, 
which, even yet, is but imperfectly or- 
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ganized fot availing ourselves of our 
special advantages, which the growing 
sales of certain articles in Europe unex- 
pectedly demonstrated, in economies of 
production due to the greater industry 
and adaptability of our working people, 
the use of labor saving machinery, the 
improvement and simplification of man- 
ufacturing processes, and the abundance 
and relative cheapness of raw material 
and fuel. It was discovered, and finally 
came to be generally admitted, that while 
our labor was paid higher wages, it pro- 
duced more cheaply with the aid of ma- 
chinery than the so-called “ cheap ” labor 
of Europe, and we could, therefore, turn 
out a larger number of articles than the 
European manufacturer at the same la- 
bor cost. Moreover, we could afford to 
produce a better class of goods and sell 
them at the same or but slightly in- 
creased prices. 

With these substantial pillars to rest 
upon, and assured of a profitable home 
market jealously guarded against foreign 
competition, American industry inevi- 
tably became formidable and aggressive 
the moment it learned its power. It is 
not to be wondered at that industrial Eu- 
rope was quick to take alarm and cast 
about for weapons of defense and re- 
prisal. The surprising thing is that it 
has submitted, and still submits so help- 
lessly, to the swelling tide of American 
competition. The explanation is prob- 
ably to be found in the many embarrass- 
ing features of the situation. In the first 
place, it is obviously difficult to cope with 
a movement which so cleverly adjusts it- 
self to the needs of consumers. The 
masses of Europe buy our goods because 
they are either cheaper outright, in the 
first cost, or are found to be so in the long 
run, even at a higher price. In many 
lines of goods, and especially in those 
displaying ingenuity, taste and finish 
combined with durability, our superior- 
ity is becoming more and more clearly 
demonstrated. 

In France, for example, says Consul 
Covert, of Lyons: 

“The houses which, some years ago, fur- 
nished fine hardware to the United States 
have almost entirely lost that trade within the 
last two decades, and they are now enabled to 
hold their own market here only by a protect- 
ive tariff. American stoves, base-burners 
and smaller heating stoves, find a steady mar- 
ket here, the French make being unable to re- 
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place them. American saws atid othet 
wood cutting instruments are pronounced the 
best in the world. Agricultural implements of 
American pattern and bearing an American 
name are met with in every county fair, and 
are highly prized. They are generally manu- 
factured in France, on account of the high tar- 
iff duty. Farmers have told me that they pre- 
fer to buy the Ohio and Illinois harvesting 
and haying machines, notwithstanding the in- 
creased cost.” 

The Bohemian glass industry, says 
Consul Mahin, of Reichenberg, is suf- 
fering from American competition : 

“Not only has the market of the United 
States been largely lost to Bohemian manu- 
factures, but it is apprehended in Austria that 
we will eventually flood European markets 
with glass goods.” 


Consul Sawter, of Glauchau, notes the 
curious fact that-the reversible cloths 
which are made in the United States have 
become an article of general use in Ger- 
many, and Consul-General Mason, of 
Berlin, reports a brisk and insistent. de- 
mand in Germany for certain articles of 
American origin : ; 
“notwithstanding dull and declining home 
and foreign markets for most products of Ger- 
man manufacture.” 

In Germany, as in Great Britain, adds 
Mr. Mason: 


“An American label or trade-mark has come 
to be recognized as conveying a certain guar- 
anty as to general excellence in material, 
workmanship and ingenious adaptation to the 
‘purposes for which the article is intended.” 

If the people of Europe prefer our 
goods—and evidences of such preference 
could be multiplied many times by quo- 
tations from Consular reports from all 
of the European centers—it will obvious- 
ly be more and more difficult to check 
the spread of them as they become bet- 
ter known. Except in Great Britain, 
they already have to encounter restrict- 
ive tariffs, and it is difficult to see how 
customs legislation could be made effec- 
tual against us without such drastic and 
sweeping prohibition as would compel 
reprisals on our part that might be more 
disastrous than even our increasing com- 
petition. Europe is, and must continue 
to be, largely dependent upon us not only 
for food supplies and raw materials, but 
also for consumption, diminished tho it 
be, of the products of her staple indus- 
tries. Her obvious interest, it would 
seem, would lie in the direction of alle- 
viating rather than inflammatory meas- 
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ures, and in seeking to bring about a 
larger volume of exchange and increased 
‘consumption of her products in the 
United States. 
There is growing perception of the 
fact that our interests may be promoted 
most effectually in the same way, and it 
may be that the solution of what now 
‘seems a puzzling and difficult problem 
will be found in an adjustment of tariff 
relations which will permit us to sell 
more goods in Europe and to take more 
in return. It may well be doubted 
whether we would benefit, in the end, by 
a selfishly one-sided policy, and it would 
certainly not be a gain to humanity, if we 
succeeded in crushing European industry 
and the beneficial influences which flow 
out into the world from the refinement, 
the culture, the trade activity it supports. 
On the other hand, we might actually in- 
flict great loss upon ourselves by impair- 
ing the power of the European nations 
to purchase from us. In the interest of 
civilization, as a whole, and of ourselves 
as a member of the family of nations, it 
would surely seem to be our highest in- 
terest ana our duty to seek some means 
of making our expansion fit into the or- 
dinary mechanism of international trade. 
It may be assumed that, if we can com- 
pete with European goods in their home 
markets, at the very centers of produc- 
tion, we have little or nothing to fear 
from them in distant markets—such as 
those of South America, Asia, Africa, 
Oceanica—-when once we enter upon the 
task of seriously disputing them. At 
present we are more profitably occupied 
with Europe, with Canada, with Mexico, 
the West Indies and Central America, 
for the reason that our exports find easy 
and convenient channels, and larger, 
more immediate returns at smaller outlay 
for transportation and marketing of 
goods. If, for any reason, we find our 
present field of operations curtailed, our 
export activity will be diverted to the re- 
gions which, as yet, do not offer such 
strong inducements, and it is highly 
probable that the factors which have won 
us such remarkable success in competi- 
tion with Europe on its own ground will 
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be even more potent in what may be 
termed the neutral and but partially de- 
veloped markets for which the European 
nations are so strenuously contending. 

It is difficult, indeed, to set any limits 
to our commercial expansion, should it 
continue at the present rate of progress, 
but we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the new economic conditions we 
have created for the world may be great- 
ly modified by forces, at home as well as 
abroad, which they must inevitably gen- 
erate. Space is lacking for more than 
a brief reference to these forces, some of 
which—such as the rise of capitalistic 
combinations or trusts, the demand for 
tariff revision, the very marked tendency 
in Europe toward the adoption of our in- 
dustrial economies, and the resort by Eu- 
ropean countries to measures of retalia- 
tion or defense—already loom large upon 
the horizon. 

Is it not the part of ordinary prudence 
to anticipate the probable effect of these 
movements, and, so far as possible, to 
harmonize our relations to society at 
large in order that, if any serious shock 
or disturbance should come, it would 
find our industrial fabric firmly settled in 
the general contentment and confidence 
of all classes of our own population, and 
in the healthful interplay of reciprocal 
exchange with other countries? Our 
admitted preponderance in the world’s 
markets gives us enormous power which 
has its obviously great responsibilities, 
its lurking perils. Is it too much to hope 
that the qualities of intelligence, fertil- 
ity in resource, inventiveness and energy 
which have secured us this preponder- 
ance may prove equal to the great task 
of reconciling it with the general inter- 
ests of humanity? Is it not true that the 
highest industrial efficiency provides the 
broadest, most enduring base for general 
progress and enlightenment? Admit- 
ting this, may we not conclude that, in 
the end, the spread of American trade, of 
American ideas, of American enterprise 
and ingenuity may be made beneficent 
not merely to ourselves, but to all man- 
kind? 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





Events in English Politics and Literature 


By Justin 


NE of the most interesting and re- 
markable events in the political 
life of later days has been the re- 

turn of Mr. John Morley to an active 
parliamentary and public career. For a 
long time Morley had held himself quiet- 
ly aloof from political debate. He has 
been closely engaged as everybody knew 
in the preparation of that life of Glad- 
stone which the Gladstone family had 
wisely intrusted to him, and had been 
spending much time for that work in the 
Hawarden region. He was also busy for 
some time over his life of Oliver Crom- 
well. These facts were commonly put 
forward as a natural and sufficient ex- 
planation of his absence from parlia- 
mentary debate and from the political 
platform. Some of us, however, felt 
well assured that these facts did not com- 
pletely account for his absence and si- 
lence where the life of active politics was 
concerned. The condition of the Liberal 


Party seems to us to supply another and 
a more complete explanation. 

The Liberal Party had for some time 
been divided, and even broken up on the 
distracting question of the South Af- 


rican War. John Morley, James Bryce, 


and many other Liberals of high intel- . 


lect had been utterly opposed from the 
first to the whole policy of that war and 
to the threatened suppression of the two 
South African Republics. They could 
not act with those prominent leaders of 
the Liberal opposition who were inclined 
to favor the war, and probably believing 
that in the first rush of popular enthu- 
siasm for the war policy their interfer- 
ence in debate could only tend to further 
and futile division in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party, they had kept themselves 
aloof from its parliamentary debates. 
Now, however, that the country is be- 
ginning to recover its senses on the sub- 
ject of the South African war and that a 
time has come when open condemnation 
of it might have some positive and bene- 
ficent effect on the final settlement and on 
the future of the two South African Re- 
publics, Mr. Morley has returned to his 
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place in Parliament and on the political 
platform. He has made two speeches in 
the House of Commons, and has several 
times addressed his own constituents in 
Scotland, and is evidently determined to 
use all his influence in order to maintain 
the legislative independence of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State in the 
final arrangement of the whole contro- 
versy. 

Morley’s latest speech in the House of 
Commons produced an immense impres- 
sion on his audience and in the country. 
Morley is a parliamentary orator of a 
very high order, and is even more ef- 
fective when addressing an ordinary po- 
litical assembly. No one can listen to 
him without feeling convinced that he is 
a man whose words must count for much 
in any public controversy, and his recent 
speeches have impressed the whole coun- 
try as those of one who speaks from the 
deepest conscientious conviction, and has 
thoroughly mastered the subjects on 
which he appeals to the feelings and the 
reason of the whole country. His reap- 
pearance in public life, therefore, indi- 
cates that a new power has come into the 
controversy, which even his strongest op- 
ponents are compelled to recognize and 
acknowledge. The whole course of 
events obtains a new guidance, and a new 
influence from his return to the political 
arena. Morley is one of the rare illus- 
trations of deep intellectual thought and 
secluded culture combined with an ex- 
traordinary and an inborn capacity for 
parliamentary and political debate. I 
do not know whether many of my Amer- 
ican readers will remember that Morley 
once visited America with what may be 
called a special mission from the Eng- 
lish friends of the great cause which at 
one time compelled the Northern States 
to accept the responsibility of entering on 
a civil war. During that war by far the 
larger proportion of what is called “ So- 
ciety’ in England, the aristocracy and 
the moneyed classes, were on the side of 
the Southern Confederation, and it was 
thought well by many on the other side 
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that John Morley should go out to Amer- 
ica and make it known there that the in- 
tellect and the advanced Liberalism of 
England had not gone with “ Society,” in 
that great controversy. I remember dis- 
tinctly that his visit to America was pre- 
ceded and encouraged by a remarkable 
and a powerful poem from George Mere- 
dith, recommending him to the Ameri- 
can public as a fitting and an authorized 
representative of the views of those Eng- 
lishmen whose sympathy must be most 
welcome to that American public. Many 
years have passed since that time, and 
Morley’s position has ever since been 
growing higher and stronger in the es- 
timation of all men at home and abroad. 
He then expressed the views of Richard 
Cobden, of John Bright, of John Stuart 
Mill, of Herbert Spencer, and others who 
represented all that was highest and no- 
blest in the intellect and the public prin- 
ciple of England. 

My acquaintance, I hope I may say my 
friendship, with John Morley began at 
a very early period of my connection 
with literature and with politics here at 
home, and I feel proud on my own ac- 
count to be able to say that I have al- 
ways regarded him not merely as a 
friend, but as a political and intellectual 
leader. In every great movement from 
that time to this his influence has been 
given to what I believe to be the right 
cause, and I rejoice to find that he has 
once more come back to his place in pub- 
lic life. He was much missed by most of 
us during the short interval of his ab- 
sence from political leadership, and I 
think the world in general will recognize 
that the side which Morley advocates in 
any great controversy must be com- 
mended to the conscience and the sym- 
pathy of all right-thinking men by the 
mere fact of his advocacy. There is a 
common impression among those who do 
not know the man that he is only a cold 
and stern political philosopher, who even 
when he is right is right in an ungenial 
and positive sort of way. Those who 
know him, however, are well aware that 
he is a man of ardent temperament, with 
quick and even passionate impulses ; that 
he is a most delightful companion, hap- 
pily endowed with a keen sense of hu- 
mor, able to inspire with a fascinating 
charm every argument and every view 


which his intellect impels him to lend to 
any controversy. He has gone far al- 
ready, but I think I may say with confi- 
dence that he is destined, if he will, to go 
much further yet. 

The world of readers has been lately 
much startled and shocked to hear of the 
deaths almost at the same time of Sir 
Walter Besant and Robert Buchanan. It 
was my good fortune to know both men, 
and at one time I was brought into fre- 
quent communication with both of them. 
The untimely death of Sir Walter Be- 
sant was one to be deplored in every 
sense, for no man could have more thor- 
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oughly enjoyed the life which was so con- 
genial to him, and which he turned to 
such noble account. Besant was not 
merely a literary man, altho he had won 
for himself a place in literature which 
will always have honorable memory. 
Some of his novels will live in literature 
because of the author’s genuine gifts as 
a story-teller. But Besant was not con- 
tent to be merely the author of clever and 
brilliant novels. He had always some 
project on hand for the benefit of his own 
literary order, or for the benefit of the 
public generally, and more especially of 
the poor and the unprotected. The great 
work he accomplished for the improve- 
ment and the elevation of the poor in the 
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overcrowded districts of East London 
must secure for him an abiding memory 
as a public benefactor. One can easily 
imagine how such a man, for instance, as 
Charles Dickens would have enjoyed and 
applauded the accomplishment of the 
work which Besant found time to do 
amid all the pressure and the claims of 
his almost incessant literary labors. He 
knew London, the London of the past 
and of the present as few other historical 
students have ever been able to know it, 
but he knew it not merely as any histor- 
ical student might have been able to do. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN . 


Wherever there was poverty, wherever 
there was overcrowding, wherever there 
was distress, which might have been sus- 
ceptible of mere human remedy, there 
Walter Besant found his appropriate field 
of action. He has been taken from his 
work prematurely, according to our or- 
dinary and mortal way of judging, but 
the good he accomplished will long out- 
live his time and will go on producing 
further good in the conditions of Eng- 
lish social life. 

Rotert Buchanan was a very different 
sort of man. He had suffered of late so 
much from illness and pain of various 
kinds that his friends could hardly have 
wished his life to be prolonged if it could 
only be prolonged under the same condi- 


‘brighter days when they came. 
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tions, and his death must have been re- 
garded as the only possible relief from 
suffering. Robert Buchanan was one of 
a number of young Scotchmen endowed 
with literary aspirings and gifts who 
came up from Scotland to London more 
than a generation ago to seek their for- 
tunes in the metropolis. Another of them 
was David Gray, the youthful poet, who 
only lived long enough to make it known 
that he had in him genuine poetic prom- 
ise, and for whose feeble frame the strug- 
gle in London soon proved itself too 
much and overwhelmed him at the very 
outset of his career. William Black was 
another, and Black’s success as a novel- 
ist soon brought him fame and money. 
Black died prematurely some two years 
ago, but he had enjoyed life meantime, 
had made the best of his opportunities, 
and will always be remembered in litera- 
ture. Robert Buchanan had not Black’s 
happy capacity for making the best alike 
of struggle and of success. Buchanan 


succeeded in more than one literary field ; 
he made a mark in poetry, in novels and 
in plays, and his success in each was not 
slow in coming to him. But there was 
in the meantime a very hard struggle to 


be gone through; a hard struggle, in- 
deed, with poverty for a while, and it 
seems to have soured Buchanan’s nature, 
and made him incapable of enjoying the 
Nature 
appears to have given him a peculiarly 
antagonistic temper, and even when he 
had reached success he was not able to 
sit quietly down and taste any of its de- 
lights. Hamlet says of himself, “ Sir, in 
my heart there was a kind of fighting 
that would not let me sleep.” In Robert 
Buchanan’s heart there always seemed 
to be a kind of fighting that would not let 
him rest. The man had fine and gener- 
ous qualities as well as great and versatile 
literary gifts, but he was always raging 
against something or other, and those 
who did not know him were apt to set 
him down as merely self-conceited, arro- 
gant and quarrelsome. Thackeray pic- 
tures Swift as going through life tearing 
like one possessed by a demon. Buchanan 
often seemed to be possessed by a tem- 
per like to that which Thackeray ascribes 
to Swift. He could not endure to see 
what he believed to be mediocrity . or 
sham art made the object of praise and 
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tricked out with even the semblance of 
success. In many instances, too, his 
anger was turned against men or schools 
who proved themselves in the end to de- 
serve success, but in whom Buchanan 
would not allow himself to see any gen- 
uine merit. He broke into fierce and fu- 
rious denunciations of the pre-Raphael- 
ites in literature and in art, described 
them as “ the fleshly school,” and poured 
out fierce diatribes against them. In this 
way he made himself many enemies, as 
may easily be imagined, and he was al- 
ways engaged in a quarrel of some kind. 
I am now speaking only of the days when 
he had still health and strength enough 
to indulge in quarrels, for of late years 
he had passed almost entirely from pub- 
lic observation, and was leading the mel- 
ancholy life of a man broken down in 
health and utterly unequal to any further 
contest. 

I have heard with much regret that his 
closing days were darkened by poverty as 
well as by physical suffering. He must 
have made a good deal of money in his 
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time, but he was not endowed with the 
genius for keeping money, and like many 
another man who had neither capacity 
nor training for such enterprises, he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into specula- 
tions which yielded him no profit. I 
knew Buchanan very well in the earlier 
part of his literary career, for he, like 
William Black and Archibald Forbes, 
the famous war correspondent, was a 
contributor to the literary columns of the 
Morning Star newspaper, in connection 
with which I, too, began my career of 
journalism in London. For a long time 
after those early days I used to meet him 
occasionally in London, and we were al- 
ways friends. I am glad to say that no 
word of quarrel ever passed between him 
and me. During the last few years I 
never even saw him, and the news of his 
death fills me with deep feelings of re- 
gret—not that under such conditions he 
should have been relieved from life, but 
that a life so rich in promise should not 
have been more bright and happy while it 
was allowed to last. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Japan in the Sisterhood of Nations 
By the Hon. Kogoro Takahira 


Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF JAPAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


HE editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
has kindly asked me to point out 
the causes which have led to Ja- 

pan’s transition from her former condi- 
tion to her present place in the sisterhood 
of nations. It is a pleasure to comply 
with such a request, altho within the lim- 
its of an article like this I cannot hope to 
do so otherwise than in bare outline. 
Even in that way, however, some good 
will have been accomplished if I can 
succeed in. adding even slightly to the 
sum of correct knowledge concerning the 
evolution of Japan during the Meiji Era. 

The progress of our Empire during the 
past four decades has, without doubt, at 
times presented phases that, for want of 
a better word, might be called spectacu- 
lar. It is this fact which has probably 
given rise to the belief that there is some- 
thing strange and marvelous about Jap- 
anese progress as a whole, Observing 


only these unusual or extraordinary fea- 
tures of our national development many 
foreign critics fail to notice, or, if notic- 
ing, to remember the seemingly common- 
place, but vitally important changes in 
Japanese national life and policy which 
began with the Restoration in 1867. 
Thus, for example, when Japan was vic- 
torious in the war with China one might 
have thought, judging by the almost uni- 
versal expression of opinion in the press 
of Europe and America, that something 
marvelous and unforeseen had occurred. 
Yet there was no especial occasion for 
surprise. The development of Japan’s 
military and naval strength had been pro- 
ceeding for years, in conjunction with 
other no less important steps in the na- 
tion’s progress, and those possessing a 
correct knowledge of the situation might 
easily have predicted the probable result 
of the conflict with China, 
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I trust that this will not be regarded 
as a complaint, or as the expression of a 
belief that our affairs should be made a 
matter of especial study by the rest of the 
world. Most people base their judgment 
of men and things upon results and do 
not trouble themselves to: seek for causes. 
We, like others, must submit to that test, 
and all that we can reasonably ask is that 
the results by which we are judged shall 
be a true index of our national progress. 
No intelligent Japanese would wish to 
have it thought, for instance, because we 
were triumphant in the war with China, 
and because recently so much attention 
has been drawn to our military and naval 
status, that warlike strength is the chief 
object for which the nation is striving. 
It will not be questioned, I believe, that 
the Japanese people have good reason to 
be proud of their army and navy, but it 
should not be inferred that this pride sig- 
nifies that through all the years that have 
elapsed since Japan began learning the 
lessons of western progress the prepon- 
derant effort has been to acquire mili- 
tary strength. For obvious reasons the 
attention of the Japanese Government 
at an early day in the new era was turned 
to the necessity of an adequate military 
and naval establishment, not as a means 
of aggression or aggrandizement, but 
merely as a question of national defense. 


With that object in view the nation’s na- - 


val and military resources were devel- 
oped, not as the paramount factor of na- 
tional progress, but as an expansion of 
strength co-ordinate with equally impor- 
tant advances in other directions. To 
correctly appreciate Japan’s attitude, it is 
essential that this basic fact should be dis- 
tinctly understood, especially in the light 
of the present situation in the East and 
the innumerable surmises to which it 
daily gives rise. Her growth as a mili- 
tary Power is undoubtedly one cause why 
she has attained the position she occupies 
among the nations. Equally without 
doubt, also, there are in Japan, as in other 
countries, many unthinking people for 
whom the glamour of military success 
possesses great attractions. But I am con- 
vinced that it will be the verdict of intel- 
ligent observers that it is not this motive 
which has caused those who have con- 
trolled Japanese public policy to increase 
the Empire’s military strength, but rather 
a wise regard for the circumstances of 
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Japan’s environment, the necessities of 
self-preservation from attack without or 
dissension within the Empire, and the 
legitimate safeguarding of national pres- 
tige and honor. 

The circumstances under which our 
Emperor resumed the exercise of all the 
prerogatives of government in 1867, 
whatever may be thought of them now, 
could hardly have seemed auspicious at 
the time. The Shiogunate, through 
which the affairs of practical administra- 
tion had been conducted for centuries, 
was overthrown after a brief but sharp 
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struggle. The country, however, was 
left in an agitated state, and public af- 
fairs in an apparently inextricably con- 
fused condition. With the passage of 
the old order all the machinery of govern- 
ment seemed for the moment to have col- 
lapsed. In addition, the peculiar rela- 
tions then existing between the Empire 
and the Treaty Powers might very well 
have been regarded as a fruitful source 
of anxiety. Among the supporters of 
the Restoration were some who based 
their hostility to the Shiogun upon the al- 
leged fact that he had entered into treaty 
relations with foreign countries in viola- 
tion of ancient precedent and in defiance 
to the Imperial will. How widespread 
this sentiment was, or how deeply rooted, 
it must at the time have been difficult to 
decide. .As is stated in the history of 
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those days, the advocates of closing the 
country to foreign intercourse were nu- 
merous and influential. Their antipathy 
to foreign intercourse was undoubtedly 
utilized in aiding to effect the downfall 
of the Tokugawa dynasty, altho it is now 
abundantly evident that the more intelli- 
gent among the Emperor’s adherents 
realized thoroughly that it was as im- 
possible as it was undesirable to restore 
Japan to her former isolation. When the 
Shiogunate was overthrown the true in- 
tention of the new movement was mani- 
fested, and all occasion for foreign com- 
plications was removed by the indorse- 
ment of the treaties made with foreign 
nations and the acceptance, without cavil 
or reservation, of responsibility for the 
proper observance of all national obliga- 
tions thereby incurred. 

To bring order out of the chaos in do- 
mestic affairs which followed the over- 
throw of Tokugawa rule presented more 
difficult problems. The chief necessity 
was to reform conditions that had be- 
come both anomalous and burdensome. 
Under the system prevailing from the be- 
ginning of the Tokugawa régime in the 
seventeenth century, the government, 
general and local, consisted, first, of the 
Imperial Dynasty, the source of all au- 
thority and all honors; second, the Shio- 
gun, nominally the Emperor’s general- 
issimo, but in reality the wielder of prac- 
tical authority in the administration of 
national affairs ; and, third, the Daimiyos, 
or territorial nobles, each owing alle- 
giance to the Emperor and the Shiogun, 
but each to all intents and purposes quite 
independent as regarded the management 
of the local affairs of his province. 
There were certain other subdivisions of 
authority, not necessary to mention here, 
the whole forming a system which had 
become cumbersome and unwieldy even 
in the days of isolation, and which were 
rendered doubly so by contact with the 
outer world. The abolition of this mor- 
ibund system was consequently a matter 
of prime necessity, and the centraliza- 
tion of the administrative functions of 
government was the most natural meth- 
od that suggested itself. The lines on 
which it was decided at the outset that re- 
form should be made can best be indi- 
cated by reference to the most momen- 
tous and significant incident which oc- 
curred during that disturbed period of 
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Japan’s history. I refer now to the oath * 
taken by His Majesty the Emperor on 
the 14th day of March, 1867, in the pres- 
ence of court nobles and feudal barons, 
intended to be the formal and solemn an- 
nouncement of the Imperial policy under 
the new order of things. This oath 
might be said to be to Japanese what the 
Magna Charta is to Englishmen, with 
this difference that it was not extorted 
from an unwilling monarch, but was the 
gracious gift of a sovereign who volun- 
tarily chose, at the very moment of the 
birth of the new Japan, to announce the 
intention of remitting to the people the 
exercise of certain prerogatives that 
thitherto had belonged exclusively to the 
throne. It is, in brief, the foundation of 
constitutional government as it exists to- 
day in Japan. 

In a minor degree the action of the 
territorial nobles about the same time was 
also significant. As before stated, un- 
der the ancient régime they exercised 
practically complete control over their 
several fiefs. The continuance of such 
control, however, was not in harmony 
with the new order of things, and when 
this fact became apparent the Daimiyos 
voluntarily surrendered their holdings to 
the Government, thus greatly simplifying 
the task of reorganizing the management 
of administrative affairs. 

How the task of reorganization was 
begun and the various steps through 
‘which it proceeded it is not necessary to 
relate in detail. The chief object, as 
above indicated, was the centralization 
and systematization of administrative 
functions. The creation of governmental 
departments similar to those of Western 
nations, and of a cabinet consisting of 
the heads of those departments was the 
first most natural step. The Daimiyos’ 
fiefs and three of the principal cities of 


.* 1. State affairs shall be decided by deliberative coun- 
cil widely held, with due regard to public opinion. 

2. The Government and people shall unite in the pro- 
motion of national development. 

a; Every encouragement shall be given to individual 
effort in all legitimate pursuits in order that they may be 
properly developed. 

4. Evil customs hitherto prevailing shall be corrected in 
ee with the recognized principles of natural 
right. 

5. Knowledge and education shall be widely sought 
after in all foreign countries in order to secure the highest 
possible elevation of the Empire’s status. 

After taking the oath His Imperial Majesty added 
these words: 

“In undertaking this task of reform, the greatest the 
country has ever witnessed, we are determined to lead 
our ron ° in person, and under oath to the Almighty 
and to Heaven and Earth to fix upon these national aims 


whereby it is our desire to secure the welfare of our 
people,” 
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the Empire were made prefectures un- 
der the direction of governors appointed 
by the Emperor. This system, with cer- 
tain modifications and changes rendered 
necessary by the course of events, re- 
mains in force to-day. 

The amendment of the laws and the 
creation of a competent judiciary, 
trained in the methods of modern juris- 
prudence, were among the first reforms 
to which the Government turned its at- 
tention. Not only was this regarded as 
a matter of vital concern, so far as the 
welfare of the Japanese people themselves 
was concerned, but it was also a necessity 
of first importance in connection with the 
question of treaty revision to which I 
shall refer later on. As a result of the 
efforts made in this direction, Japan has 
to-day a body of laws based upon the 
best Western models, and a judiciary 
constitutionally independent of executive 
control, appointed under a law especially 
relating to the subject after practical as 
well as theoretical training and a rigid 
examination. 

While on the subject of law I may be 
permitted a digression if I refer to one 
of the first enactments of the Imperial 


Government immediately after the Res- 


toration. I mean the revocation of the 
old laws against the Christian religion. 
The question of the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon national life and develop- 
ment, especially in the case of a country 
with a history like ours, is one which 
would be of interest to readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is, however, a sub- 
ject upon which I do not wish to dwell 
further than to call attention to the fact, 
illustrated by the action above referred 
to, that the profession and the propaga- 
tion of Christianity are as untrammeled 
in Japan as in any part of the world. I 
may be pardoned for adding, also, that 
history proves that it was not hatred for 
Christianity, per se, which led to its orig- 
inal exclusion from Japan, but the fear, 
not unjustified by authenticated facts, 
that it would be made the vehicle or the 
pretext for domestic disturbances. Hide- 
yoshi, who began the work of exclusion, 
and Iyeyasu, who completed it, were 
both, if the records are to be believed, 
perfectly impartial in matters of religion 
and entirely willing that Christian and 
Buddhist and Confucianist should dwell 
together in the enjoyment of equal rights, 
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provided they so dwelt in unity and did 
not disturb the peace of the realm. I do 
not say this in extenuation or excuse of 
what was done in those ancient days, but 
merely as proof of the fact that there 
does not exist in Japan, as, for example 
in Mohammedan countries, an ineradic- 
able antipathy to Christianity. 

The fostering of popular education and 
the establishment of educational institu- 
tions of allgrades were among the earliest 
cares of the Imperial Government. What 
has been done in that direction and the 
continued efforts being made for still 
greater development are no doubt suffi- 
ciently well known to Americans who 
have had the opportunity of knowing 
many Japanese students and of reading 
many accounts of Japanese educational 
progress as depicted by their country- 
men who have been so closely concerned 
with it. 

Nor is it worth while for me to dwell 
at length upon the history of Japan’s fis- 
cal and economical policy, or upon the 
industrial and commercial progress 
achieved by her people, since these are 
subjects upon which the press of this 
country frequently dwells. It is enough 
to say that the Imperial Government was 
beset at the outset by several most em- 
barrassing financial problems. One after 
another, however, these have been solved, 
until to-day it may be truthfully asserted 
that the national finances are in a sound 
and healthy condition. The constant ef- 
fort has been to diversify taxation and to 
draw the. revenue from those sources 
where the burden, would be least felt. 
The most conclusive proof that this has 
been accomplished is the fact that taxa- 
tion is comparatively light, and that the 
reserve resources of the nation are am- 
ply sufficient to meet any demand that 
may be made upon them. 

The two crowning achievements which 
have brought Japan into closest touch 
with the Western world are the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government 
and the radical change in her treaty re- 
lations with other Powers. 

Of the inception of constitutional gov- 
ernment I have already spoken. Its later 
developments are incidents of current 
history. I think that I speak within 
bounds when I assert that the result has 
justified the effort. Our constitution 
stands to-day unimpeached and unim- 
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paired, the precious heritage of our Sov- 
ereign’s kindness. The current of par- 
liamentary progress under it has not al- 
ways been unruffled; in fact, its waters 
have frequently been agitated by storms 
of greater and less degree, but in no case 
has there been violence that overswept 
the barriers of law and prerogative. We 
never claimed for ourselves that aptitude 
in such matters as seems to be inborn 
with Americans and Englishmen, but we 
wished to learn, and we knew of no other 
way of learning than making the prac- 
tical experiment. As was said by a 
statesman of yours concerning another 
matter, “ The way to resume is to re- 
sume,” so we thought that the way to 
have a parliament was to have a parlia- 
ment, not to stand shivering on the bank 
fearing to make the plunge. Nor were 
we as unprepared for the experiment as 
some might think. Not only had there 
been every preparation which could well 
be made after the Imperial promise had 
been given, but there was assurance, also, 
in our ancient customs, and in the spe- 
cies of sturdy self-dependence they had 
inculcated even in the lowliest of our peo- 
ple, that the attempt to teach them wisely 


to exercise a reasonable degree of self- 
government would be successful. That 
it has been so I believe the unprejudiced 


observer will admit. Notwithstanding 
the occasional controversies which have 
arisen the result has on the whole been 
beneficial. It has widened the field of 
rightful personal ambition; it has in- 
creased national self-respect and broad- 
ened the national horizon, and, best of 
all, it has on numerous occasions served 
to emphasize the nation’s love and rev- 
erence for the throne. 

The reformation of Japan’s treaties is 
something unique in the relations of Oc- 
cidental with Oriental countries, inas- 
much as Japan was thereby the first 
Oriental nation to be placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with Western Pow- 
ers. The change was due to a twofold 
cause, first, to the unremitting efforts of 
the Imperial Government to secure an 
amendment of conventional relations 
which the nation’s progress made imper- 
ative; and, second, to that very progress 
itself. The first effort was tentative, di- 
rected merely to the correction of the in- 
equalities that were most manifestly un- 
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just. It was unsuccessful, partly be- 
cause the concessions which could be 
obtained were so insignificant, and part- 
ly because the nation would not brook 
the price that was asked in return. Then 
a second, third and a fourth attempt were 
made, each in turn unsuccessful. Yet it 
was a Significant feature of each of these 
failures that it marked a decided advance 
in Japan’s demands. There was no re- 
trocession; the nation’s development in 
all directions made that impossible, and 
as each attempt came nearer and nearer 
to success the defeats were in effect vic- 
tories. The final effort was crowned 
with complete success, as it was then 
agreed that in July, 1899, the old treaties 
should be abrogated and new ones sub- 
stituted restoring to Japan the exercise 
of all the prerogatives of national sov- 
ereignty before that temporarily sur- 
rendered. Foremost among these was 
the submission of all foreigners in Japan 
to Japanese jurisdiction exclusively. 
This result, in especial, it is safe to say 
could never have been attained had. it not 
been that the Treaty Powers considered 
that the excellence of Japan’s laws and 
the competence of her judiciary entitled 
her to exercise this prerogative. 

This completes the review of Japan’s 
progress since the beginning of the 
Meiji Era. Incomplete as it necessarily 
is, I trust it will serve to convey some 
idea of the causes which brought about 
Japan’s present position among the na- 
tions. That position has been attained, I 
think I may safely say, not as the result 
of spasmodic or emotional impulses, but 
through unremitting efforts to better our 
condition. Gratifying as it undoubted- 
ly is, I shall havé given a wrong impres- 
sion if anything I have said conveys the 
idea that we believe we have reached the 
full stature of national development. On 
the contrary, we hope for still further 
progress along the lines adherence to 
which has made so many Western na- 
tions happy and prosperous. In our en- 
deavor to attain the fulfilment of this 
hope we crave no special indulgence or 
immunity from criticism, but ask only 
that our brethren of the West judge us 
as they judge each other, and estimate 
what we accomplish by the plain inten- 
tion and not by some peculiar and un- 
usual standard. 

{ Wasuincton, D, C. 
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HE climate, race admixture, bad 
government, and a bad social en- 
vironment have produced the Por- 

toriquefian people, as distinct from Span- 
iards and other Spanish-Americans, for 
beyond any doubt there is a differentia- 
tion which marks the people of Porto 
Rico as distinct from those of Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America and other ad- 
jacent countries. It may at this time be 
of interest to point out in detail these 
physical and mental characteristics. 

They are a small race, compared with 
Americans, averaging in hight not much 
over five feet three inches for the men 
and less for the women. They are in 
weight light, and not well developed 
physically, tho the men often exhibit 
much strength and endurance. In re- 
cruiting the Porto Rican regiment only 
about one person out of fifteen examined 
was accepted. The color is a little darker 
than that of the Spaniards, altho every 
shade of color is seen, due to a large ad- 
mixture of Indian and probably Moorish 
blood. The eyes are large and dark, the 
hair abundant, straight, long and some- 
times coarse like that of the Indian an- 
cestors. The young women are better 
developed than the young men, but they 
become prematurely old, and then very 
thin and haggard in appearance among 
the aged poor. As a race they lack vi- 
tality and resisting power, falling speed- 
ily victims to acute diseases. Their fe- 
cundity is very great, and is here an evi- 
dence of small vitality, nature’s means of 
resisting extinction. 

The people are intelligent, vivacious, 
very talkative, sensitive in reference to 
the manner in which they are treated, do- 
cile, polite, industrious, home loving, hap- 
py and contented, kind and loving in their 
families, charitable, patriotic, honest, so- 
ber, hospitable, virtuous, religious, im- 
provident in money matters. 

It is true that but a small per cent. of 
the people can read and write. Still they 
are bright, quick to learn, and are, as a 
race, far from stupid. Their- island be- 
ing small and isolated, they may have 
some insular prejudices, but like the 
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Irishman they are ready to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity and to advance 
themselves thereby. They are a very 
talkative people, gesticulating vehement- 
ly as they speak. They love oratory and 
are influenced by good speakers, not, 
however, sufficiently to induce them to 
change their political party or Church 
ties. Like all the Spanish-Americans, 


F. DEGATAN Y GONZALES 


Porto Rican Commissioner to the United States 


they are a proud and sensitive people, 
and yet if their feelings are hurt, as 
doubtless they are often by inconsiderate 
and hasty Americans, they bear it silent- 
ly, at the most only temporarily with- 
drawing their friendship. They are not 
revengeful or vindictive when injured to 
the same extent as the Cubans are re- 
ported to be, unless possibly among the 
very lowest class of peasants. 

They are docile, peaceable and easily 
governed. This is shown in the fact that 
they have made no complaint of the nu- 
merous changes which have been made 
in their laws, and among the native offi- 
cials of the island. The Americans have 
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taken hold of every department of the 
government to “Americanize” it, and 
the people in no case have presented any 
obstacles or objections even to Ameri- 
cans holding all the best offices. When 
practically the whole population was vac- 
cinated there was no riot, and not even a 
single person was arrested for offering 
any resistance to the officers carrying out 
this work. 

As a race, they are industrious. This 
statement is made in the face of the prev- 
alent belief to the contrary of those who 
have visited the island. The writer be- 
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of codfish, rice and beans? Yet in this 
manner the poor women and men of 
Porto Rico are fed and have been fed for 
generations past. 

The race is home loving. They do not 
emigrate to any land from their little 
overpopulated island. There is a small 
colony of Porto Ricans in New York 
City, made up of former political exiles, 
but there are none others known. It is 
even found difficult to get certain classes 
to leave their home towns for employ- 
ment in other places. 

While poor, the people are happy and 


The Market at Aguadillo 


lieves, after an experience extending now 
over two years, that men and women alike 
are fully entitled to the term “ indus- 
trious.” That they cannot accomplish in 
a day or a week so much as a well-fed 
Northern laborer is true, but this is be- 
cause they are feeble and weak from 
many generations of semi-starvation. 
What would we think a man in the States 
able of accomplishing whose only break- 
fast throughout the year consisted of a 
cigarette and a glass of rum, who for 
many days at a time ate only the wild 
fruits of the woods, or roots from the 
lowlands, and who on his test fed days 
partook only of a very unbalanced diet 


contented with their lot in life. The un- 
rest common in America does not exist 
here. It is difficult to tell how thousands 
live, yet their faces are always smiling 
and cheerful. 

The family life is kind and affection- 
ate. When brothers meet they kiss and 
embrace each other. The bond of blood 
extends to the most distant relatives, 
who, if poor, are assisted and even made 
members of the family, beyond what is 
common inthe States. To the poor they 
are charitable. Beggars are numerous, 
there being no poorhouses, and.. these 
suppliants do not ask- in vain. The 
writer has seen a man follow a beggar 
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a half square to give a coin which he 
could not find on the first appeal. And 
yet there is an indifference to suffering 
which is difficult for an American to un- 
derstand. Men and women are allowed 
to lie in jails which are so horribly dirty 
that it makes one shudder to think of 
them. The poor wretches in hospitals 
and those who receive outdoor relief get 
such little help that in the States one 
would call it no assistance at all. This is 
said to be a characteristic of the Spanish 
race. 

The people are patriotic. There is no 
doubt of this. Like others of their race, 
they are more inclined to follow leaders 
than to group themselves together about 
vital questions of government. They are 
also more cautious than the Cubans, and 
would not yenture upon a war which 
would destroy property and lives and re- 
sult in no permanent good. An insurrec- 
tion never occurred in Porto Rico. 

Porto Ricans are honest, sober and very 
hospitable. As a proof of their honesty, 
the writer did not have his rooms nor his 
trunks locked in two years, and altho he 
has been in hotels and boarding houses 
all over the island, he has yet to miss the 
first article, large or small. His wash 
has been returned to him without the loss 
of a single garment. In eating and 
drinking they are temperate almost to a 
fault. While it is said- that the laborers 
consume much rum, drunkenness is not 
seen in public. While all the groceries 
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sell liquors, there was not a single bar- 
room in Porto Rico upon the advent of 
the Americans. In two years the writer 
did not see a boisterous drunken native. 
If they become intoxicated they do not 
show it, as do Americans. With a 
stranger they will share all they have. 
The farmer will kill for his guest the calf 
or kid and will accept no pay for the en- 
tertainment. A clean cot will await the 
stranger in the poorest house. 

The race is virtuous and religious. 
The writer knows that most Americans 
hold a contrary view. There are many 
illegitimate children, but the parents of 
the same are living together, true and 
loyal to each other. Bad laws and bad 
customs have denied them the marriage 
rite. There may be men and women who 
are not faithful to each other, but what 
country does not have such? It is wrong 
to call the whole people immoral because 
of the sins of the few. 

As to religion, the people seem to pay 
it the same respect as in other countries. 
The fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion they believe. The practice of 
their belief has made great crimes rare, 
and the people tractable and lovable. But 
if the inquirer looks for a superstitious 
people, he will not find one here. They 
seem to be as nearly free from any super- 
stition as a people can be. Even the poor 
Africans have here forgotten the super- 
stitions and rites of their dark continent. 
The people, white and black alike, are all 





In Aricibo. 


A View of the Submerged Population. 


Observe the Tiling on the Roots 
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members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
except a tew thousand “ spiritualists ” 
and a few more who claim to be “ Posi- 
tivists.” 

The bright side of the picture has been 
given. The race has its faults and 
shortcomings. As a people they are im- 
provident. Money is secured only to 
spend. Provision is not made for old age 
or sickness. Much of their money is said 
to be lost in gambling, but how greatly 
this vice prevails cannot be stated. Yet 
there is excuse for failure to hoard 
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wanting in the island. Proper training 
in industrial schools ought to overcome 
these defects, too. To the foreigner the 
natives seem cruel to all domestic ani- 
mals. This is said to be a Spanish trait. 
It is also capable of correction. General 
Henry took the spikes out of the ox 
goads and the lashes off the whips, and 
the change produced no disturbance. 
Possibly the introduction of “ Black 
Beauty” as a reading book into the 
schools will complete the work of human- 
izing the drivers. Let it be hoped so. 











Method of Carrying Cane to Mills 


money in a land where there is no win- 
ter, where nature almost feeds her chil- 
dren unaided, where there have been no 
opportunities for the people to invest, 
and no banks in which to deposit savings. 
Good government may work a change in 
this characteristic. While the commercial 
instinct is possessed, all the great enter- 
prises and all the capital are in. the hands 
of foreigners. The natives say this is 
because they were discriminated against 
by the Spaniards. Time will give the 
true explanation. 7 
The artistic sense and mechanical in- 
genuity are very slightly developed. One 
may say that these are almost wholly 


(The introduction of this book into the 
schools was asked by a native of the is- 
land. ) 

There is a belief that the native Porto 
Ricans lack ability as organizers, and 
that they will always need the help of 
men from the North to assist in govern- 
mental, in educational, religious, sanitary 
and other matters. The writer is hope- 
ful on this point. With a little training 
he thinks they will be able to care for 
themselves. The introduction of foreign 
blood to leaven the lump is always desir- 
able. It will do good in. Porto Rico as 
well as elsewhere. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, 
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An Italian on America * 


AmeErIca has been the subject of so 
many brilliantly superficial studies by 
foreigners that it is a glad relief to find 
now and then a serious book written 
about it. And what is even better, we 
have in Professor Mosso’s Democracy 
in Religion and Science a book which 
can be read with as much interest and 
profit by those whom it describes as by 
those for whom it is designed. 

A striking difference between this and 
other studies on America is the space de- 
voted by the author to the description of 
the natural beauties of the land. Our busy 
cities, the magnitude of our enterprises, 
the development of our wonderful re- 
sources, the ceaseless rush of our daily 
existence, the stress of our political life 
—all these interest and impress him; but 
it is the grandeur of our landscapes, the 
rolling prairies, the boundless forests, 
the rivers and the mountains, that arouse 
It is 


his admiration to its highest pitch. 
in the description of these that the dis- 


tinguished Italian physiologist, the 
learned author of “Fear” and “ Fa- 
tigue,” proves that scientific study and re- 
search are not incompatible with keen ar- 
tistic perception and: with the power of 
literary expression. 

So of the forest scenery, changing from 
season to season, he writes: 


“Tn the springtime the melody of colors in 
the forests, for those who look upon them 
from afar, runs upon a single tone of green, 
infinitely modulated. In the autumn the har- 
mony of Nature in its colors is vaster and 
more complete. She plays the entire gamut 
from red to violet, which perhaps explains 
why our visual sensations are strongest in the 
fall. Never have I felt so deeply thrilled by 
the full orchestra of colors as during the glori- 
ous feast in late summer, when the virgin 
forests prepare for the sleep of winter.” 


And again, looking out from the train 
as it rushes through the Middle West, he 
sees the farming country in the “blue 
light of early dawn.” It is a great soli- 
tude; “the villagers are asleep, the agri- 
cultural machines are scattered over the 





*La DEMOCRAZIA NELLA RELIGIONE E NELLA SCIENZA. 
By A, Mosso, Milano, 1901. 
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fields;” the crows are rising in flocks 
from the corn fields, and the wind mills 
turning their large sails. Everywhere 
about him spreads an immense carpet of 
green mingled with the gold of ripening 
wheat. Here and there the gathered 
sheaves let in glimpses of the red earth, 
and all around the “ wheat bends its slen- 
der spears as if still asleep, forming 
great quadrangles of yellow, side by side 
with patches of green.” 

The majority of readers, however, will 
find most interest in Mosso’s study of us 
as a people. He first examines us as in- 
dividuals, and it is here that his observa- 
tions as a physiologist of ripe scholarship 
and wide experience have the highest 
value. Our hurried life is telling upon 
us, he says, and the cerebral pressure, 
due to unceasing attention to business, is 
modifying our nervous structure. He 
even thinks we have reached the limit to 
which nerve and muscular force can be 
strained. We are physiologically tired 
and hypersensitive, tending to become a 
nation of neurasthenics. Intellectual fa- 
tigue he compares with alcoholic poison- 
ing ; both being due, from the physiologic 
standpoint, to the generation of toxic 
substances in the organism. And as our 
power of resistance to alcohol is very 
slight, he finds therein a proof that our 
power of resistance to continued mental 
fatigue is also limited. Tho we are for- 
tunate in many respects and more re- 
sourceful than other nations, our intem- 
perance in drinking may prevent our suc- 
cess against less favored but more sober 
peoples. 

Historical and climatic causes have 
powerfully contributed to this neuras- 
thenic condition. The country. was 
founded by emigration, which generally 
represents the most unstable and restless 
part of a population, while the extremes 
of climate in America have undoubtedly 
intensified predisposition to neurasthenia. 

To this weakened nervous organism 
may probably be attributed the decrease 
in our birthrate, the high percentage of 
our suicides, and the presence in an his- 
torically young nation of certain signs 
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of senility, such as egotism, the lack of 
calm in our “ psychic processes,” and the 
absence of a strong sense of color. 

But, on the whole, the author is by no 
means pessimistic in his view. On the 
contrary, he tries to show in his book that 
the civilization of the future is being 
molded here in the United States. To 
this three things contribute; first, 
“Yankee inventiveness,” which outstrips 
that of even kindred peoples such as the 
English and the Germans; secondly, 
“ American will power,” this being our 
most distinctive characteristic; and, 
thirdly, “ American education.” Much 
space is devoted to this last topic, and a 
careful examination of our universities 
and public school system is given. Our 
universities are inferior to those of the 
Continent; they have more utilitarian 
tendencies and are less centers for 
“higher studies,” and further they allow 
infinitely less academic freedom than 
those of Europe. But our university 
students are more constant and earnest in 
their work. It is this greater earnest- 
ness coupled with an excellent public 
school system that produces such good 
results; especially as the school life is 
complemented by home forces, which in- 
fluence the young to put their knowledge 
to practical advantage and to rely upon 
themselves. For, says Mosso, “the 
greatness of a nation does not depend 
upon racial characteristics, but upon ed- 
ucation.” 

Democracy in America is not free from 
the evils which are incident to such a 
form of government. It has lowered the 
plane of our intellectual life in its en- 
deavor to make such a life easy for an in- 
tellectually mediocre majority; it has 
made ineffectual the work of our “ aris- 
tocracy of thought,” placed inferior men 
in power, and given rise to the prevail- 
ing idea that no special training is nec- 
essary for the work of government. 

We are rapidly becoming the nation of 
great inequalities, despite our democrat- 
ic semblance; socialism has no future in 
our country, and we are tending toward 
a distinct plutocracy. Our majorities, 
which represent the poor, tolerate the ex- 
istence of this plutocracy for three rea- 
sons: First and foremost, because the de- 
sire for wealth in every American is so 
strong that we would not consent to give 
up the opportunity of winning riches by 
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legislating against their accumulation. 
Secondly, because large fortunes are not 
hereditary with us, but are rapidly made 
and lost. Thirdly, because the rich ap- 
ply their wealth in many acts of public 
beneficence with unstinted generosity. 

Even the religion of the future is ours 
to make; it will be, according to Mosso, 
a sort of democratized Catholicism, a lib- 
eral “ Americanism” brought into har- ~ 
mony with civil life. 

This new order of things will come 
from America, because “in no other 
country has science had such a wide, pop- 
ular application, by no other Government 
is respect for science more carefully 
taught, and in no other nation has there 
been such complete harmony between the 
rich and the poor in the endeavor to carry 
out hygienic principles, and decrease, 
where they cannot be destroyed, the evils 
which beset mankind.” 


& 


Mr. Moody’s Verse* 


Mr. WILLIAM VAUGHAN Moopy has 
sought critical attention by the publica- 
tion of two volumes of verse. The earlier, 
The Masque of Judgment, was a spirit- 


ual drama inevitably sending the reader 
back to Milton for comparison, because 
of its subject and, too, because the blank 
verse, which is its main mold had a dig- 
nity and at times an imaginative lift re- 
calling the Puritan poet—of course, in- 
tervallo longo. ‘The theme was against 
the poem—for it is harder to win accept- 
ance to-day for an anthropomorphic 
treatment in literature of the ways of 
God to man than it was in Milton’s time; 
and Milton did not find it easy. Both in 
human interest and dramatic movement 
the Masque was sadly lacking. Yet Mr. 
Moody displayed himself in it as unques- 
tionably a poet: this in lines, images, 
passages. It was a high attempt, an 
honorable failure where failure was fore- 
doomed. 

With his present book of Poems this 
young writer makes the wider appeal 
of a miscellaneous collection ; and certain 
of his pieces show the imaginative han- 
dling of motives of vital interest—among 
them several of patriotic stimulus. 
He is apparently coming to that firmer 
grip on life, when from the fact emer- 





*Porms. By William Vaughan Moody. 


Boston ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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ges the poetic symbol. This is a step 
in the right direction. In a good 
sense there are realistic poems in the 
book. Such is the strong dramatic mon- 
ologue, “ Until the Troubling of the Wa- 
ters,” for example; and, again, a com- 
radely thing like the fine “ Road Hymn 
for the Start ” furnishes him with one of 
his most authentic inspirations. In other 
pieces, of which “ The Golden Journey ” 
is the type, Mr. Moody seems a very 
young poet giving himself over to 
dreamy improvisation, often lovely with- 
al, but lacking definiteness and body and 
in a kind he will to best advantage out- 
grow; for he can be more than a bard 
of dim moods or even of pleasant music 
and felicitous description. 

But what are the characteristics of Mr. 
Moody’s book, broadly considered? He 
has the poet’s diction, and now and again 
a true songfulness—the lilt one loves and 
remembers—witness “On the River.” 
He has ideality, together witl. the imagi- 
native expression which is its exponent. 
There is prevailingly a nobility of inten- 
tion in him which demands serious re- 
gard, and, at his happiest, the execution 
is adequate to the aim. Doubtless there 
are still signs of the influence of dom- 


inant singers: we recognize Browning in 
several dramatic poems, including “ The 
Menagerie,” which is enjoyable, tho cer- 
tainly not in Mr. Moody’s straightest 


line of progress. “The Brute” has a 
decided Kipling smack, tho it is by no 
means imitative. Those who like noth- 
ing so well as to hunt down the geneal- 
ogy of poems may murmur “ Bliss Car- 
man ”’ in reading the “ Road Song.” 
But aside from such strictures, which 
amount to little more than a reaffirma- 
tion of the poet’s comparative youth, 
there is enough in the collection for 
hearty laudation.. In a poem like “Ona 
Soldier Fallen in the Philippines,” and 
in the longer and larger “ Ode in Time 
of Hesitation,” Mr. Moody sounds a per- 
sonal note and a manly; he stands the 
severe test of subject and form in a way 
to evoke admiration. He is an Ameri- 
can poet singing fitly on a broad national 
theme; here, undoubtedly, he reaches his 
hight. All through his work the evi- 
dences of culture are plentiful; so far 
(like William Watson in England) he 
strikes one, on the whole, as a “ literary ” 
poet—that is to say, he derives his im- 
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pulses most often from art and literature ;- 
which again is apt to be but an indica- 
tion of a writer’s tentative period; the 
first-hand grappling with life will come 
more and more. It should be added that 
the Nature studies are occasionally de- 
lightful for wholesome directness and 
honest observation—as in the opening 
“ Gloucester Moors.” 

In a word, Mr. Moody has given us 
work that is interesting, pleasing, at times 
noble. To hail him, yet, as having 
achieved Parnassus is absurd; he him- 
self should not wish it. But he certainly 
has given hostages to art, and is worth 
watching by all who retain faith in mod- 
ern verse, and who have at heart the in- 
terests of American poetry. 


a 
Eugene Schuyler * 


As Charles Lamb has long since said, 
everything that is written is not letters; 
and trite as the paradox has become, to 
recall it in the face of these two well 
bodied volumes may save the reader 
some disappointment and prevent him 
from doing the subject an unconscious 
injustice. For, as that brilliant literary 
Pharisee was quite incapable of under- 
standing, literature is by no means all of 
life, nor even of that small fraction of 
life which is not conduct. The interest- 


‘ing thing about these books, then—let it 


be said without disparagement—is not 
the literary but the personal element. 
They are evidently intended to serve as 
a memorial to the late Eugene Schuyler, 
a diplomatist, whose name unfortunately 
is already beginning to grow dim. 

He is chiefly memorable to us now for 
his book on Turkestan, in which he was 
the first to expose the abuses of Russian 
Government in the East, and for his part 
in the Bulgarian troubles of 1876, when, 
at considerable risk to life and reputa- 
tion, he succeeded in extricating from the 
falsifications of a tortuous English for- 
eign policy the details of Turkish atroc- 
ity and aroused for the sufferers an in- 
ternational sympathy. His brave and un- 
selfish labors at that time were at least 
partly responsible for the establishment 
of Bulgarian liberty. This, no doubt, 








*SELEcTED Essays. By Eugene Schuyler. With a 
Memoir by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

Iratian INFLUENCES. By Eugene Schuyler, 
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was his most conspicuous public serv- 
ice, and should alone constitute a suffi- 
cient title to the honor of a free people; 
but he deserves our respect also as a thor- 
oughly trained and competent represent- 
ative of his country abroad, as one, in 
fact, of our few emissaries who have had 
the wit and patience to understand the 
mind and language of the strangers 
among whom they have been sent. The 
outlines of his career, as sketched in the 
memoir, are brief, but in this respect ex- 
emplary. It is painful to have to add 
that his reward smacked only too much 
of the proverbial gratitude of republics. 

For the rest the memoir is written with 
no great art. It misses somehow the 
more distinctive and familiar features of 
the man; and tho it occupies nearly an 
entire volume, is hardly more than a bare 
chronicle of his movements. Yet what 
occasional glimpses of his personality we 
do catch across its pages are very at- 
tractive, whether we find him fraterniz- 
ing with royalty or merely stifling his 
hunger to entertain a prosy old parlia- 
mentarian from Jerusalem, and—there is 
the man—finding him interesting in the 
end. Mr. Schuyler’s wide information, 
his varied interests, and, above all, his 
quick human sympathies made him, 
wherever he went, the bien venu, the 
possessor not only of the gratitude of an 
entire people whom he had helped to lib- 
erty, but also of an enviable acquaint- 
a with many of the celebrities of his 

ay. 

But the picture has its pathetic side as 
well. With all these advantages and 
with a moral stalwartness due to his 
Dutch descent, he joined apparently a 
sort of practical ineptitude—or was it 
only his uncompromising outspoken- 
ness and love of truth?—so that, judged 
by the ordinary standards of success, his 
life falls short of its promise. Intro- 
duced in the biographical sketch as an un- 
usual combination of scholar, diplomatist 
and man of letters, he seems, in fact, to 
have attained eminence in no one of these 
careers. Educated as a philologist, he 
was diverted to diplomacy before he had 
time to make any serious contributions 
to scholarship. Diligent in his profes- 
sion, while others of less desert were 
preferred before him, he died at fifty of 
overwork, with no higher grade than dip- 
lomatic agent and Consul-General at 
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Cairo, leaving between the lines of his 
story a long unwritten chapter of in- 
structive commentary on the expediences 
of American politics. 

And when to complete our notion of 
his multiform activity we turn to his es- 
says here collected, we find that, owning 
a cultivated taste and a trained mind, he 
was still in his writing, if the distinction 
must be drawn, less of an author than a 
scholar and journalist, without being ex- 
actly either. There seems, indeed, to 
hang about him a sort of fatality, which 
is constantly tending to eclipse his merit 
whether in public affairs or letters. One 
wonders, for instance, that, knowing per- 
sonally so many people of the first im- 
portance, he should have preferred as a 
general thing to write about those he did 
not know—or at least that his editor 
should have selected these papers of 
merely passing interest to publish, and 
not rather such passages from his letters 
and journal as would have contributed 
to a better historical appreciation of the 
events and the society of which he was a 
part. Certainly these essays, which are 
most of them fugitive and occasional, 
will add little or nothing to the perma- 
nence of his memory, and we must still 
continue to think of him—nor is it alto- 
gether to be regretted—not as a writer or 
a scholar, but as a brave and generous 
spirit, who dared death and oblivion more 
than once for the truth’s sake and hu- 
manity’s, and at last laid down his incom- 
pleted life in the disinterested service of 
his country. 

& 


Books on Art* 


THESE four books diverge widely in 
handling that abundant material of the 
artistic past in which we quarry as the 
papal princes did in the Coliseum. We 
welcome a second edition of Mr. La 
Farge’s lectures to art students, which 
were originally intended to be illustrated 
by the collections of the museum where 
they were given. Nothing has been writ- 


* CONSIDERATIONS ON Paintinc. Lectures Given in the 
Year 1893 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. By John 
La Farge. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

GiorGionE. By Herbert Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister 
at Law. Imported by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Four Great Venetians. An Account of the Lives and 
Works of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto and Il Veronese. 
By Frank Preston Stearns. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
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ten more stimulating, wide-minded and 
helpful than these Considerations on 
Painting by the master painter, who be- 
gan the renaissance of the arts and crafts 
now gaining such momentum. 

The latest of the twenty-four projected 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture, 
edited by Dr. Williamson, like their 
eleven predecessors, are critical and his- 
torical monographs of original research 
neither too long nor too heavy for general 
reading, and rich in page plates. We 
should not know where to find anything 
better than the Giorgione. By lawyer’s 
reasoning and art insight Mr. Cook adds 
to the twenty-six accepted works of the 
glorious painter six portraits and ten 
other pictures formerly attributed to 
other artists. The Memlinc (sometime 
Memling), tho not quite so readable, 
shows equal scholarship, and even more 
original research. The biography of the 
master is enriched, dates are established 
and a number of unauthenticated works 
are disallowed from the fifty-five cata- 
loged. Those really his are full of ten- 
der, reverent feeling. 

The work of the Four Great Venetians 
does not seem to have any valid reason 
for being; apparently the only. one 
claimed is the American standpoint of 
the author. It is not without inac- 
curacies, as where Mr. Stearns says(page 


23) that Morelli throws out from his list , 


of genuine works of Giorgione the Judg- 
ment of Solomon and the Trial of Moses, 
and it adds nothing to our knowledge or 
appreciation of the artists discussed. 
wt 

LETTERS TO WASHINGTON AND Ac- 
COMPANYING Papers. Published by the 
Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica. Edited by Stanislaus Murray Ham- 
ilton. Volume III, 1758-1770. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) 
The present volume gives the letters ad- 
dressed to Washington in the thirteen 
years from 1758 down to the eve of the 
Revolution in 1770. At the opening of 
the correspondence he was engaged in 
the military expedition to Fort Du- 
quesne, and the letters of this period 
relate mostly to the public service in 
which he was engaged. At the end of 
the expedition he resigned his command, 
and, returning home, married Martha 
Custis, née Dandridge, on the sixth day 
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of the new year. The cofrespondencé 
bears trace of both these events in the 
shadow cast on the army by his resigna- 
tion, and in the congratulations which 
flowed in on him at his marriage. The 
correspondence contains many examples 
of his thrifty and painstaking attention to 
business, and especially to the care of his 
plantation. Yet more striking is the note 
of loyal devotion to the Crown, which 
bubbles over in patriotic enthusiasm on 
the capture of Louisburg in June of 
1758. By 1770 a notable change in the 
loyal tone of the letters has taken place. 
They echo now the note of grievance and 
discuss methods of redress and meas- 
ures of security. The number of military 
writers who figure in the copious corre- 
spondence of 1758 is not strange, when 
we consider the nearness of the French 
war. In 1761 all but one belong in the 
military list. The letters come from a 
large number of correspondents who rep- 
resent the influential citizens of the State 
and approach Washington on topics of 
such variety and importance as to show 
the consideration in which he was al- 
ready held. They are published with 
footnotes, of which our only complaint 
is that there are not more of them. The 
volume is manufactured in the superb 
style of the previous numbers, and is 
every way worthy of its place in the set. 


THE Successors OF Mary THE First. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) An- 
other story dealing with the question of 
maid-servants, written this time by a 
woman whose sympathies reach down 
through every order of life even to the 
dogs under the table. Naturally no one 
expects her to deal practically with any 
problem of humanity. Humane people 
never do. Their calling is to present the 
injured right in such a manner as to em- 
barrass the hard hearts of this world 
into salving its wounds. So few women 
of refinement and education, like the 
“ Kathia Maiden,” who solves the domes- 
tic diffculties in this story, are willing to 
become servants that we are inclined to 
suspect they belong exclusively to the 
fictitious realm of novelists. The book is 


distinguished by that peculiarity which 


marks all of this author’s stories—that is, 
the attention she gives to the chemistry 
of married life. She comprehends, with 
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the delicacy of inspiration the faintest 
reserve of the wife; and her understand- 
ing of the husband as distinct from the 
species of single men is phenomenal. In 
delineating his character, she shows a 
shrewd humor and a sympathy equal to 
that which she invariably bestows upon 
dogs ; and this is saying much, for her in- 
terpretation of dogs transcends the pow- 
ers of mortal man. . The story is written 
in her usual direct and charming style, 
and the drawings by Arthur Keller are 
excellent. 


Tue Master Knot or Human Fate. 
By Ellis Meredith. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. . $1.50.) The author 
sweeps the earth with a flood which de- 
stroys the whole of creation, except a 
few creatures, and two human beings 
who happen to be picnicking in a sort of 
happy valley somewhere between the top 
ridges of the Rocky Mountains. Here 
these human beings find everything nec- 
essary for a modern Noah’s Ark adven- 
ture. The first impression is that the 
book is the freak of a gross imagination, 
and that the writer’s purpose is to make 
the most of a lawless and suggestive sit- 
uation. However, the latter half of it is 
taken up with an apparently honest dis- 
cussion between the man and the woman 
as to whether they are under obligations 
to start a new creation. The humor of 
such a debate is supplied by the reader, 
evidently the author has none; and the 
young people themselves are very much 
in earnest. They quote all the dead phi- 
losophers and produce subtle arguments 
on both sides of the question. But there 
is not enough garden simplicity in their 
point of view. They have too much 
learning to cope with their elemental sit- 
uation. The artistic flaw lies in this, that 
the author suggests a Boston lecture hall 
rather than an adjustment to natural con- 
ditions. Evidently he hopes that these 
two human beings, in spite of their exag- 
gerated sense of responsibility, will un- 
dertake the task of replenishing the 
earth. A bridal dress and other gar- 
ments necessary to a new and very young 
creation are miraculously provided. And 
the hero bravely falls in with the author’s 
plans; but the decision is left with the 
heroine, who cannot dispose of the ques- 
tion, except by outraging her feminine 
instinct. On this account the reader is 
left in doubt as to the final result. From 
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the critic’s standpoint the story is ridic- 
lously crude, still it is likely to prove in- 
teresting to people of exaggerated fancy. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By 
Kate DouglasWiggin. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This. is 
“ Penelope’s ” third volume of “ experi- 
ences,” and she shows the same bright- 
rimmed fancy in this Irish excursion 
which characterized her travels in Eng- 
land and Scotland. But she proceeds 
upon her journey in a manner so leisure- 
ly,—-peeping into every crack and cranny 
for a sight of the Irish fairies and touch- 
ing hands with the people themselves 
everywhere,—that she appeals more par- 
ticularly to what used to be called the 
“gentle reader” class for a proper ap- 
preciation of her delicate art. To these 
charming rose-tinted elderly ladies who 
read an hour each day somewhere un- 
der a sunshade, and to brisk old gentle- 
men who divide their time between the 
innocent pleasures of old age like auto- 
matic hour glasses, she must be delight- 
fully welcome. Perhaps the most charm- 
ing feature about Mrs. Wiggin as a writ- 
er is her tact in portraying the good- 
fairy element which is so essentially a 
part of every woman’s nature. She 
shows the old fashioned godmother in- 
stinct in her art. 


THe SENTIMENTALISTS. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) This story, which 
recounts the social adventures of a pro- 
gressive Western family in Boston, is 
one of the Harper series, planned to pre- 
sent different phases of American life. 
As a story it is in no way remarkable, 
but as a study of certain American types, 
it deserves especial attention. The au- 
thor has been particularly fortunate in 
portraying the character of his heroine, 
an elderly woman, the ambitious mother 
of the “ progressive family.” As distinct 
from the commonplace adventuress of 
universal fiction, she is the American ad- 
venturess, with a curious inversion of the 
heroic qualities peculiar to her national 
character. She has the breadth of vision 
and that element of vulgar courage seen 
only in the Western women, born upon 
the prairie, and bred to face dangers and 
disasters with a man’s fortitude. “ Mrs. 
Kent ” is a kind of philosopher, with the 
intemperate nerves of a woman, whe 
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drags her reputation daringly through all 
suspicions, fights like a man and dies at 
last like the feeblest woman. Her in- 
genuously feminine deceptions, the 
pathos of her physical courage, so un- 
natural in a woman, somehow confuse 
the moral sense of society into exonerat- 
ing her, where a man would have been 
condemned. And the author causes it to 
appear that all this happens, not only be- 
cause she is different, but because the 
men with whom she deals are different 
from European types, for instance, of th 
same class. 
Cuina: Her History, DipLomacy 
AND ComMeERcE. By E. H. Parker, 
Reader in Chinese, University College, 
Liverpool, and Formerly Her Majesty's 
Consul at Kiungchow. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Co. $3.00.) Professor 
Parker has given the reading public the 
best work on the subject since the ap- 
pearance in 1888 of Sir H. Howorth’s 
‘* History of the Mongols.” In some re- 
spects the book is unique. The chapters 
on Early Trade Notions and Trade 
Routes present in the compass of forty 
pages a complete summary of a series of 
facts of the highest importance, histor- 
ically, commercially, politically and diplo- 
matically. Trade follows the line of 
least resistance. Its avenues are those of 
thrift, security, civilization and also of 
missionary effort, travel, war and con- 
quest. Just as the ligature of an artery 
causes the growth of adjacent blood-ves- 
sels, so the blocking of a trade route re- 
sults in the development of new ones of 
equal or approximate value. The author 
applies this principle with marked lucid- 
ity to the discussion of the early history 
of Chinese commerce. His conclusions 
are broad and statesmanlike, altho it 
may be questioned if he does not give 
excessive praise to the Arab merchants 
and navigators of the early centuries and 
insufficient credit to the Chinese and 
particularly the Cantonese. Strangely 
enough, he omits mention of the war 
waged by Canton against the rajah of 
Ceylon.and the utter defeat of the latter 
on account of his tyrannous exactions 
from Cantonese traders. Neither does 
he refer with definiteness to the long voy- 
ages of Canton junks in the eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries to 
Korea, Japan, Saghalien, and in all prob- 
ability Mexico. These sins of omission, 
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however, are as nothing compared with 
the fine work done in marshaling the long 
array of facts. Especial praise is due to 
the chapter on the Chinese Calendar, 
over which nearly all writers have made 
ludicrous mistakes. Heretofore the 
only trustworthy articles on the subject 
were in the Annuaire de I’Indo-Chine 
Francaise, a year-book practically inac- 
cessible to Americans. Professor Parker 
has compiled the history of the Chinese 
chronologic system, and without obscur- 
ing the text by scientific technicalities 
has produced a clear, concise monograph 
which will be treasured by every stu- 
dent. The critic’s sole regret is that the 
author has said so little. His volume of 
three hundred odd pages ought to be the 
first of a long series. 

Tue Bopy or Curist. An Inquiry 
into the Institution and Doctrine of Holy 
Communion. By Charles Gore, M.A., 
D.D. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75.) It seems to be too much 
to ask of a High Churchman that he 
should state his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper in a few simple words. If Dr. 
Gore had done so in this volume it would 
have lost the charm of its sacramentarian 
rhetoric and become a small book of 
about one hundred and fifty pages. The 
position he takes is substantially the 
Calvinism of the Anglican Prayer Book 
—i. ¢., the assertion of the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament, tho that real- 
ity is spiritual, and neither bodily nor lo- 
cal, to be received by faith and under the 
two forms of bread and wine. The ele- 
ments are symbolical, not in the sense of 
representing a reality which is not pres- 
ent, but a reality which is present, tho 
not locally present in the exclusive sense 
of Rome. Moreover, there is no tran- 
substantiation. Still the author believes 
that the elements of bread and wine re- 
ceive a sacred character by their sacra- 
mental consecration, tho his argument 
calls for little more than the sacredness 
of sacred association. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Origen, which, when we look 
it up, proves to put a reverential treat- 
ment of the sacramental elements on the 
same basis with a reverential treatment 
of Holy Scripture. From all this it 
would appear that the sacramentarian- 
ism of Dr. Gore does not go very deep 
into the substance and is rhetorical rather 


than real. 
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SONNETS TO A Wire. By Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey. (St. Louis: William Marion 
Reedy. $1.25.) A little book, printed 
in dainty dillettante form, containing sev- 
enty sonnets which are at once a delight 
and a disappointment. It would be a 
better book if the “ Foreword” were 
omitted; it would be a still more satis- 
factory book if some kind censor had per- 
suaded Mr. McGaffey to select for pub- 
lication some twenty or thirty of these 
sonnets and to suppress the others. It is 
a pity, too, that a writer of genuine abil- 
ity and taste should, in the words of his 
introducer, “almost pride himself upon 
his assertion of a large ignorance of 
grammar and rhetoric.” Mr. McGaffey 
is not quite so “ supergrammatical ” as 
this vaunt would imply; yet he should 
not allow the sextet of his opening son- 
net to drag to a close without a verb; 
nor should he in the third sonnet say 
“with you and I;” nor should he else- 
where write “lain” for laid. We take 
space to point out these defects because 
some score of these sonnets possess real 
beauty; set apart, or perhaps increased 
by the addition of a few sonnets of equal 
grace, they would compose a love-se- 
quence of rare delicacy and sincerity. 
Particularly pleasing are those which de- 
scribe the recurrent scene of two lovers 
floating on the waters in the shadows of 
night. 


“Tn shadow-haunted hush of lonely place, 
With ripples lapping by the reedy shores, 
And glint of stars along the watery floors, 

I see again the profile of your face; 
The repost trailed across your wrist like 
ace, 
Then disappeared behind its cloudy doors, 
While we sat idly, with the idle oars, 
Twixt earth and sky, as balancing in space. 


“ How strange and beautiful to us it seemed, 
Held in the hollow of the night to float, 
With muffled, liquid whisperings round the 


boat, 
While overhead the constellations dreamed.” 


We omit the closing couplet, which rather 
mars a piece of good artistic work. 


Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Here are related the ludicrous 
beginning and serious development of a 
new female religion. The story is a very 
clever exposure of how such a fraud 
may be profitably conducted. A _ fat 
prophetess (it will be noticed that from 


Madame Blavatsky down divine inspira- 
tion and metaphysics tend to obesity in 
the intellectual female), who possesses 
magnetism to an unusual degree and a 
charming voice for communicating su- 
pernatural revelations, an unsophisticated 
poet who is deceived into furnishing the 
prayers, creeds and ceremonies, and the 
unscrupulous rascal who directs the evil 
forces set agoing, are the principal char- 
acters in the story. The plot is ingen- 
ious, and the author shows a masculine 
cynicism in dealing with her subject 
scarcely to be expected in a woman. In 
fact, we suspect that she is of the race of 
iconoclasts who are not content with de- 
molishing a false religion, for now and 
then she swings a hard blow at Jeremiah 
and the general profession of ethics. She 
is not only destructive to false creeds, but 
indicates a personal infallibility which 
precludes the necessity of any God at 
all. 


UNDER THE Repwoops. By Bret 
Harte. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) Here is our old Bret 
Harte again, with his sense of dramatic 
contrast, his perception of the beautiful 
and heroic in character, even when mask- 
ing under the rough life of a mining 
camp, his pathos and Cervantes humor, 
his firm and delicate delineation of va- 
ried and contrasting types of race and 
character, and the picturesque phrase 
that sums up an epoch. He distresses 
old admirers with no new trick of man- 
ner caught up in foreign schools (per- 
haps he cannot learn new tricks now), 
and, with some exceptions, gets together 
the fine gold of these later stories and 
sketches from that same wonderful Cali- 
fornia mine. which long ago enriched 
literature. He is at his best in the sketch 
entitled. “ Bohemian Days in San Fran- 
cisco.” This is the San Francisco of his 
youth, and he reproduces it with fidelity, 
vivacity and charm. One phase of that 
curious time he hits off in a sentence 
worthy the happiest mood of his genius: 
“ People staked and lost their last dollar 
with a calm solemnity and a resignation 
that were almost Christian.” 


THE DukE oF Stocxsripce. By Ed- 
ward Bellamy. (New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.50.) In 1786 the 
debtor farmers of Massachusetts revolted 
against their creditors and the State Goy- 
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ernment—an episode known as Shays’ 
Rebellion. The Duke of Stockbridge 
deals with this episode and the social 
problems suggested by it. Tho a post- 
humous publication the story was writ- 
ten more than twenty years ago for a vil- 
lage newspaper before “ Looking Back- 
ward ” had taken shape in the author’s 
mind. In its present form it not only 
lacks the final touches of the author’s 
hand, but shows a crudeness and im- 
maturity which not even he could have 
eliminated, unless indeed he had recast 
it altogether. The work is interesting 
and significant chiefly because it inti- 
mates the drift of his sympathies in the 
period before he had given that “ formal 
and unmistakable definition of human re- 
lationship,” which appears in “ Looking 
Backward.” 


THE HeriTaAGE OF Unrest. By 
Gwendolen Overton. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) The 
heritage of unrest here referred to is a 
strain of Apache blood in a woman other- 
wise white—an alien element in Felipa’s 
nature that spoils the unity and peace of 
life for her, and, to the society of the mil- 
itary post to which her officer husband is 
attached, renders her enigmatical, for- 
eign and even sinister. The book is by 
no means a three hundred page excuse 
for exploiting dull or curious theories 
about blood. It is a well written, enter- 
taining story, with sufficient of that kind 
of life and movement in which character 
is firmly and subtly realized, and in 
which it is revealed, not by pages of 
analysis, but by incidents and situations 
that bring out the lines of personality ef- 
fectively. 


THE Lion’s Broop. By Duffield Os- 
borne. (New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50.) The eternal charm of 
Rome has enticed another novelist to 
weave a story of love and patriotism con- 
nected with the period of the Cartha- 
ginian invasion. Into the story, which 
is told swiftly, simply, and with some 
dramatic power, varied elements enter, 
figures of great generals, the tumult of 
mobs in the forum, the vast rout and 
slaughter of Cannz, the quarrels of pa- 
tricians and plebeians, the wild license 
and savage courage of Gauls and Af- 
ricans, the love of man for his country, 
and the noble devotion of Roman women 
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to the same object. The author tells a 
story rather than interprets an epoch, 
and the narrative rushes on with no pos- 
ing about the significance of this or that 
event. 


THREE Fair PHILANTHROPISTS. By 
Alice M. Muzzy. (New York: The Ab- 
bey Press. $1.50.) This story of three 
young society women who establish an 
evening club for working girls in New 
York will prove interesting only to the 
cynically minded. All the characters are 
repulsive, either good people with mean 
motives, or mean people with good mo- 
tives, who make a botch of charity and a 
snarl of life. Over this tangle the au- 
thor’s style casts a humorous sneer. If 
she had his tact and genius in managing 
the scheme of her story, we might com- 
pare her acrimony to the acid test that 
Thackeray always applied to apparent 
virtues. 


A CaroLtinA CAVALIER. By George 
Cary Eggleston. (Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50.) A romance of the 
American Revolution, with scenes laid in 
South Carolina. The author’s imagina- 
tion lacks range and power, and while his 
style is smooth and his plot not wholly 
bad, his characters are feebly conceived, 
and the fundamental ideas of love and pa- 
triotism are quite imperfectly developed. 
He does not vitalize the epoch, and, in 
order that he may talk about the obscure 
personal fortunes of his commonplace 


Characters, he waives every chance to 


bring powerfully home to us the person- 
ality and genius of the men who really 
headed the revolution. The publishers 
have made the book more attractive than 
it deserves to appear. 

CoMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
BRAIN AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Jacques Loeb. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The Science Series.) 
The present volume is an admirable 
translation of Professor Loeb’s original 
German brochure, published in 1899. 
The volume is a plea for a broader physi- 
ology and psychology than that based on 
man and a few of the higher animals. 
The author’s work, and that of his stu- 
dents occupy the largest share of the vol- 
ume. Particularly interesting and orig- 
inal is the author’s treatment of animal 
instinct, and his attempt to show that con- 
sciousness is only associative memory. 
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Martin Broox. By Morgan. Bates. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Harper & Brothers announce that they 
will publish during 1901 twelve novels 
dealing with different phases of Ameri- 
can life. This volume treats of the anti- 
slavery agitation period—a period suffi- 
ciently rich, one would think, in moral 
and dramatic interest to supply the nov- 
elist both with the inspiration and the 
material for a stirring tale; but Martin 
Brook will stir nobody except admirers 
of the school of Roe. It is hopelessly 
dull and commonplace. 


x 
Literary Notes 


Mr. Henry JAMEs is at work on a new 
novel, which is to explain “ whether a gentle- 
man may be a cad.” The theme sounds as if 
it would hardly need the intricacies of Mr. 
James’s literary style. 


..-.In the July Forum Mr. John Corbin 
presents the strongest indictment we have yet 
heard against the elective system of studies in 
the college. “‘ Many things have been said,” he 
writes, “ against the elective system, but: they 


may all be summed up in one phrase: it is not 
elective.” 


....Mr. Duffield Osborne, author of “ The 
Lion’s Brood,” is also an editor of Livy. Mr. 
Osborne, scholar and writer, is far from being 
a Teufelsdréckh, altho, somewhat after the 
manner of that philosopher, he has made for 
himself a home up in the tower of Madison 
Square Garden, from which he looks down 
upon the heart of the city. 


....The English journals sometimes rebuke 
American reviewers for their tone of smart 
cleverness. We cull this gem from a critique 
of Mr. Crowley’s “Soul of Osiris” in the 
London Academy: “It is forceful rather than 
forcible, influent rather than affluent; not 
broad and opulent, but straight and intense. 
It is a geyser rather than an ample and ir- 
resistible river. For he is, alas! often tense 
instead of intense.” 


....It is the custom of our contemporaries 
across the sea to publish series of letters on 
grave topics, and just now the columns of the 
London Spectator are open to a discussion of 
the nature and duration of hell. One sage and 
orthodox contributor tempers justice with 
mercy thus: “ Mercy in hell is one thing, and 
the possibility of repentance in hell another, 
and a very different thing. May not part of 
the happiness of the blessed be in watching 
forever the effects of the goodness of God in 
making eternal punishment always less dread- 
ful than absolute annihilation?” Apropos of 
this subject the Catholic World has again at- 
tacked the burning question of cremation, 
which it declares to be an unholy invention of 
the Freemasons to make impossible our hopes 
of a resurrection. 
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“How did the Harvard men get home?” 
“They followed the beaten track.”—Yale 
Record. 


....Guard: “ Now, Miss, jump in, train go- 
ing on.” Child: “ But I can’t go before I have 
kissed mamma.” Guard: “ Jump in, miss, I'll 
see to that.”—Judy. 


....We do not print this for its wit, 
Nor its poetic grace. 
We don’t care what it says a bit— 
It’s just to fill the space.—Yale Record. 


....‘ Jones has been arrested for hurling 
himself from an eighth-story window to the 
sidewalk below.” “‘ What was the charge?” 
“‘Desecrating the flag.”—Yale Record. 


....Progress, the new organ of the woman 
suffragists, should fill a long-felt want. The 
lack of progress has been the movement’s main 
trouble—The Kansas City Journal. 


....1 love the flag—the noble flag, 
Fair emblem of the free; 
And next to that the cold-wave flag 
Is the flag I long to see. 
—Washington Star. 


....A young lady was endeavoring to im- 
press upon the minds of her Sunday school 
scholars the sin and terrible punishment of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and when she said that for 
seven years he ate grass like a cow, she was 
astonished by a little girl, who asked, “ Did 
he give milk? ”"—Texas Baptist Standard. 


....Mrs. Eddy: “There is no matter. All 
is mind.” Learner: “Is money matter?” 
Mrs. Eddy: “ There is no matter.” Learner: 
“Well, I have a million dollars in my mind. 
Will you please cash me a check for a hun- 
dred thousand?” Mrs. Eddy: “ Yes, in my 
mind.” Learner: “ No matter—never mind.— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 


....REALISM.—* I took the manuscript of 
my ‘Old Oak Tree’ down to that irritable 
editor.” “ What did he say?” “Advised me 
to cut it down. I thought he was making 
jokes at my expense and told him he didn’t 
know his business.” ‘ What happened then?” 
“There was a storm, and you could see the 
leaves of my ‘ Old Oak Tree’ strewn from the 
sanctum to the street.”"—Chicago News. 


The Man with the Hoe on that summer’s day 
When Maud Muller raked the hay, 


Was at work in the corn, just over the fence— 
And Maud was a girl of good horse sense. 


When the 
me!’ 
“Go get a reputation!” said she. 


Man with the Hoe said, “ Marry 
’ 


He worked it right, and in course of time. 
He, too, was written up in rime. 


And so they were wed, ’mid feasting and 
laughter, 
And lived very happily ever after. 
—Detroii Journal. 
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Liberty 


THE task of the American nation is to 
give liberty to man, to its own people 
directly, and indirectly, by example, to 
all the world. We began the task with 
our War of Revolution, and accomplished 
it then for our white population, and 
speedily afterward, but imperfectly, for 
France. The ideal of liberty we then 
gave to the world, as seed to be fructified 
in 1848, to bear fruit in constitutions and 
parliaments, fruit to be enjoyed in Ger- 
many and Japan. In our own Civil War 
Liberty took a larger meaning with us, 
and was seen to be the right of every 
race. Since then we have tried to de- 
velop that theory into practice. 

The past year has seen considerable 
progress in the extension by us of the 
domain of liberty. This Fourth of July 
will ever be the festa day for the Philip- 
pines, for on this day a free civil govern- 
ment was bestowed upon the people. 
The year has been devoted, by the prin- 
cipal energy of our Government, to this 


beneficent task. The boon was so great 
that the people, long schooled in suspi- 
cion and hatred of their rulers, would not 


believe that we meant it. At last they 
are convinced, and they rejoice to learn 
how to be free. It is a strange experi- 
ence, but one that they must learn by 
practice, must even learn what liberty 
means, a lesson we have not perfectly 
learned ourselves. 

There was a little cluster of people in 
our own country who loved liberty so 
jealously that they were impatient of the 
steps by which it had to be given to the 
Philippines, and they were as incredulous 
as was Aguinaldo himself. Even they 
are now silenced and convinced. They 
see that when we promised liberty we 
meant it. We go far beyond the lessons 
in the government of colonies taught us 
by the old colonizing nations. We are 
not satisfied with the British way of rul- 
ing India or the Dutch way of ruling 
Java. Our way will be that of trusting 
the people to rule themselves, teaching 
them this self-rule as rapidly as possible. 
What the result of such an example of 
our free institutions applied to the East 
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may be on the colonial possessions of 
other nations we cannot say. It may be 
revolutionary ; we hope it may be, for we 
believe in liberty for all men. 

And it has been a good year for the 
history of liberty in our other new pos- 
sessions. Hawaii has prospered as never 
before. Porto Rico is recovering from 
her disaster; and her people have taken 
one good lesson in self-government. The 
more conservative of the two parties has 
learned not to sulk when beaten, and it 
has resumed its political activity, while 
the more progressive party has given to 
the island a just law of taxation and the 
legislature has announced itself ready to 
accept the tariff and internal free-trade 
of the United States. Cuba, our ward, 
has during the past year made its consti- 
tution, and has told us that it will soon 
be ready to accept the gift of independ- 
ence which we have presented, at the 
cost to us of war and of pensions and 
taxes to be long continued. It has been 
a historic year for Cuba, whose every 
day has been spelling the letters of lib- 
erty. 

Rides in all this we have made some: 
mistakes, mistakes at home and abroad.. 
We have not always seen clearly how to: 
reach the end we desire, liberty for all; 
but that has been, in the main, our desire. 
The ideal is strong with us. Some 
things have gone awry. There have 
been backward eddies. Attempts have 
been made to limit liberty in certain of 
our States, while we were giving liberty 
to outside peoples. But the general cur- 
rent is right and is strong. It moves 
forward. It will move forward. Because 
right is stronger than wrong, the at- 
tempt to shut out a race from their civil 
rights will not long succeed in South 
Carolina or Mississippi. Hawaii and 
Porto Rico—and Cuba, if she wants it— 
will have the rights of States in our 
Union before long. We must accustom 
our people to the idea, and encourage our 
new possessions to the hope. 

In that most audacious passage in the 
Third Book of “ Paradise Lost,” which 
gives the conversation of God the Father 
and God the Son in reference to the com- 
ing fal] of man, the Father solves the 
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antinomy between free will and decrees 
by declaring 
“the high decree, 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom.” 
By such a decree of the American Gov- 
ernment Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
Philippines have become free. There 
have been people that saw an antinomy 
there; but we have done it. This is not 
our annus mirabilis—that was the year 
of Manila Bay and Santiago; this has 
been an annus benevolens; a grand year 
for liberty. 


Our Vacations 


A tourist tells us that a Japanese 
friend, who made a fine companion every 
day, refused at night to lodge at any- 
thing but a Japanese public house. 
“You Americans,” he said, “ are such a 
trouble to yourselves; you must have 
everything; and all at once, all the time. 
I go to my Japanese rest house, and get 
only what I want; and I pay for nothing 
more. My bed is clean; and my food is 
brought to me on a tray, by a bright- 
eyed maid who kneels at my feet; and 
while serving me, keeps me merry with 
her pleasant tale. I do not pay for the 
expense of huge buildings, crammed with 
useless furniture.” This is the problem 
that confronts the tourist; the cost of 
sustaining huge and sumptuous hotels. 
Thirty years ago America afforded places 
where one might spend his summer 
months at a reasonable cost, and enjoy 
nature’s marvels. Now no lovely resort 
.can be so hidden that the hotel-builder 
will not find it. Conventionalism comes 
in, with superfluous cost; and common 
‘folk must keep away or submit to a draft 
\beyond their financial ability to pay. 

We spoke. a few weeks ago of the de- 
sirability of spending one’s summer in a 
private resort rather than a summer ho- 
tel. Another capital way of escaping the 
toils of the hotel is that of driving across 
the country, with one’s own horse—and 
taking weeks at it. This easily makes a 
family affair. It is a good custom for 
quiet people, or for those who wish to 
get quiet. A slow horse is now for once 
better than a fast one. Let Dobbin nib- 
ble by the road occasionally, as you ex- 
amine the flora, or catch a new butter- 
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fly. If you are too old-fashioned, let 
the boys do the collecting, while you nib- 
ble at a book, or study agriculture, or 
sleep under a tree. Americans do not 
live out of doors enough. Meeting a 
gypsy camp, the writer asked a swarthy 
old man why they had no houses. He 
answered : 

“You folk who like houses may have 
them all you please. We don’t like them ; 
we hate houses ; we like the trees, and out 
of doors. We only go to houses when 
we need them, sir.” 

There was philosophy there. We spend 
our lives literally “keeping house.” We 
must not only have buildings, but our 
houses must be showy; and then they 
must be as near the street as possible. 
There must be an immense amount of in- 
doors, and very little outdoors. Balco- 
nies and verandas are mostly for orna- 
ment. Thoreau says: 


“If I am to be a canal and thoroughfare, I 
prefer it to be of the mountain brooks. Only 
thought which is expressed by the mind in re- 
pose, or, as it were, lying on the back and con- 
templating the heavens, is adequately ex- 
pressed. Be always so that you can hear the 
crickets when they sing.” 


Professor Orton, speaking of the going 
out of the steam age, prophesies a reac- 
tion to a more rustic home-made sort of 
life, “ when we shal! live near nature, and 
think less of artifice.” 

The bicycle has been a blessing in no 
other direction greater than in helping us 
to physical and intellectual freedom. It 
has special advantages. It does not cost 
us even horse feed ; but it also gives us in- 
dividuality. We and the wheel become 
one. It is that complement to human in- 
dividuality which the age called for. It 
will not carry much luggage; and so has 
given a fair reason for abolishing the 
dress suit, the hat box and the trunk. It 
is teaching us to go light and free, with- 
out cumberments. It is creating the 
science of presentableness, without dis- 
play. All this summer hundreds of 
American boys are touring Europe on 
their bicycles. They will get a better 
vision of the country; and, what is al- 
most sacrificed by the railroad, they will 
know the people. By all means let us 
encourage the bicycle touring of our own 
land. The most charming phases of hu- 
man life, as well as of scenery, are to be 
found in the little villages and farm ham- 
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lets that have been overlooked by the 
railroad. Some one has said that Boston 
has yet a Federal tone, that New York 
has a Tory, and Philadelphia a Quaker 
flavor. It is true also that the most 
quaint and interesting localisms are per- 
sistent in our out of the way corners. 
Lines of character-evolution have been 
working on, undisturbed for two hun- 
dred years; and working out thought 
flavors, and peculiarities in the way of do- 
ing things. The railroad has not yet been 
able to obliterate all these peculiarities. 
The American who can give up the idea 
of luxury, will be able, with his bicycle, 
to discover quite a range of popular sen- 
timent, and even colloquialisms and 
idioms, by crossing the country in any di- 
rection. Let him occasionally hunt up 
the oldest residents, in the out of the way 
places, and he will discover storehouses 
of local history, as well as local super- 
stitions. The good fortune of the edi- 
tor has been, this summer, to find un- 
heard of waterfalls, and glens unknown 
to fame. There is enough of the beau- 
tiful and romantic in any twenty square 
miles to satisfy a summer. Probably no 


better way could be devised of not seeing 
America than crossing it a dozen times 


by the railroads. Imagine, as you are 
whirled from State to State, what ex- 
quisite scenes the valleys may possibly 
hold, the opening of which you barely 
see. We are going a thousand miles to 
seek an Eldorado! Probably we pass a 
dozen equally beautiful. But if one must 
take the cars, and go by steam, let him 
have a stop-off ticket; and move so de- 
liberately that he shall get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the main features of the 
land that he travels. 

We know a good fellow who every 
year turns up at a certain summer school, 
with his pet Morgan and a little two- 
wheeled go-chaise ; he and his wife. They 
find a deserted, or half-deserted cottage 
somewhere; and hire it for the summer— 
- orchard and all. There they two live, in 
nature. Whitman could not do better 
in the way of establishing rapport with 
birds, bees, butterflies—and clams. Life 
with them requires an enormous furnish- 
ing of good and beautiful things; but 
nearly all these things they find ready to 
hand. This is where they differ from the 
majority. Most people could hardly live 
at all only for a dozen huge factories, 
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each with its hundreds of toilers on cot- 
ton, wool, silk and whatever else is used 
up on their conventionalisms. Our 
friends need little from these. They are 
more like Emerson, who sang to the 
farmer: 


“One crop from your field 
Homeward brought your oxen strong; 
Another crop your acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 

They gather these crops—not altogether 
into songs. The world has done little 
for them in the way of wheat fields and 
bank stock; but it has been liberal in giv- 
ing them the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Our friend will probably never 
have what is called wealth; but there is 
such a thing as commonwealth. Our 
millionaire friend has a thousand times 
more worry ; but he has not a thousandth 
part of this man’s pleasure. Let those 
who come back this year from a wasted 
vacation, tired out with trying to get 
rested, think of the possibilities that lie 
in a simpler, more independent way of 
finding, what all profess to seek—that is, 
recuperation ; and more abundant life as 
well as pleasure. 


Two Commonwealths 


PENNSYLVANIA never disappoints ; 
neither does Massachusetts. It’s a queer 
thing, too, when you think of it. That 
one great commonwealth in a federal na- 
tion whose population is of one blood and 
of one language should rarely fail in a 
hundred years to do the most disrepu- 
table thing that its revilers could predict 
of it, and that another commonwealth in 
the same nation should never once in the 
same long time fail in any moral crises to 
set before mankind a high example of al- 
legiance to ideal standards—this is a re- 
sult not given by the equation of proba- 
bility. To the scientific mind it suggests 
an inquiry into causes. 

We do not need to demonstrate the 
facts. That would be superfluous. All 
the world knows them. Any one fa- 
miliar with the history of Pennsylvania 
could have been sure in advance that the 
Mayor of Philadelphia would have 
thrown into the waste basket unopened 
Mr. Wanemaker’s proposition to buy the 
street ‘railway franchises, and that Gov- 
ernor Stone would have signed any bill 
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to deliver the rights and interests of the 
Commonwealth into the hands of the Re- 
publican -machine-corporation - gang-of- 
thieves - blacklegs-and - United - States - 
Senators whose instrument he is. In like 
manner, any one at all familiar with the 
history of Massachusetts could have fore- 
told that Governor Crane would veto the 
Boston Subway steal, and that the Legis- 
lature of the State, wrong as it had been 
on the previous balloting, would contain 
reason enough and conscience enough to 
stand by the Governor on a straight 
moral issue when it had been clearly pre- 
sented in a straightforward, manly mes- 
sage. These moral certainties, we say, 
it would be a sheer and ridiculous waste 
of time to prove. The only question is, 
What has brought them to pass? 

We are talking plainly and bluntly 
about a matter that calls for plain truth- 
telling, and so, without mincing matters, 
we will go straight to the point. Penn- 
sylvania disgraces herself whenever she 
gets a chance, because she has never 
cared for anything under the heavens but 
material prosperity. Pig iron and a pro- 
tective tariff are the only gods that she 
has ever worshiped. For moral and civic 
ideals she has cared no more than a Bush- 
man. We are speaking now of the com- 
monwealth as a whole, not of individuals, 
classes or particular local communities. 
Pennsylvania has given to the nation no- 
ble individuals. There are thousands of 
high-minded people within her borders. 
She has always been harried by a little 
band of self-sacrificing reformers, a true 
forlorn hope, waging what they have per- 
fectly well known to be a practically use- 
less war against the corruption, the sod- 
den materialism, of her. politicians, and 
the dumb, beast-like stupidity of her vot- 
ers. Pennsylvania sent superb regi- 
ments and great commanders to the Civil 
War, and for that the nation honors her. 
But when did Pennsylvania in the long 
moral struggle that preceded the final 
convulsion take her stand on the side of 
freedom and the right? Was it when the 
Republican party was first formed, as a 
party of moral ideas? Not a bit of it. 
Pennsylvania came into the column four 
years later, when she was paid and bribed 
to do it. To her everlasting shame she 
made the protective tariff the condition 
and price of her coming in. Such were 
her standards in that greatest crisis of 














the nation’s: history. Why should we 
expect them to be higher now? 

Now look at Massachusetts. “ There 
she stands,” said Webster, in the supreme 
speech ever made in the halls of Con- 
gress. And there she stands to this day. 
As there are bright spots in Pennsyl- 
vania’s long history of civic shame, so 
there are dark spots in the record of 
Massachusetts. Pennsylvania produced 
a Hancock and a Meade, and Massa- 
chusetts produced Benjamin Butler. 
Pennsylvania produced Protectionist 
Kelly and Massachusetts Free-Trader 
Atkinson. The Quakers of Philadelphia 
have contributed to the nation and to the 
world important examples of sane and 
beautiful living, and not less important sug- 
gestions toward the reform of criminal 
law and of international relations. Boston 
has produced cranks and freaks enough 
to fill the lunatic asylums of the State. 
Massachusetts politicians have done their 
full share of dirty work, and the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has more than once 
been corrupted by corporation bribery. 
Nevertheless, it is Massachusetts that 
year by year leads all her sister common- 
wealths in progressive legislation, and in 
wisely directed reform movements. 
Massachusetts was the first State to have 
a State railroad commission, the first to 
have a bureau of labor statistics, the first 
to have a board of conciliation and ar- 
bitration. Her Board of Health, her 
Prison Commission, and her State Board 
of Charities have been the models that ali 
other commonwealths have followed in 
these vitally important departments of 
administration. She was the first com- 
monwealth to forbid corporations to 
cheat their employees by paying wages 
in store truck. <A similar law passed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania under 
the influence of the Knights of Labor 
was, as might have been expected, set 
aside by the Supreme Court of that State 
as unconstitutional. Massachusetts in 
like manner was the first State to compel 
corporations to pay their employees 
weekly, instead of withholding wages 
for a month or more at a time after they 


chad been earned. Massachusetts also 


was the first State to adopt the Austra- 
lian ballot, and to this day she is the onl+ 
State that has it in a perfectly honest. 
straightforward form, without political 
trick or humbug. 
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In all this splendid record there is 
just one perfectly clear, unmistakable 
meaning. Massachusetts, like Pennsyl- 
vania, has cared for material prosperity. 
Her people are a thrifty folk, and since 
the Civil War they have, for the most 
part, been protectionists and voted the 
Republican ticket. But they have cared 
also for ideals. Altho believing in pro- 
tection they haven’t groveled on their 
bellies to worship a pig iron calf. They 
have been proud of their mills and their 
commerce, but they have been infinitely 
prouder of their Lowell and their Emer- 
son, their Hawthorne and their Holmes, 
their Webster and their Sumner, their 
“ Billy’ Russell and their Governor 
Crane. 

Is any further explanation needed of 
the contrasting records of these two com- 
monwealths? Has human history ever 
shewn two clearer object lessons in the 
broader aspects of morality? Is it not 
as true of commonwealths as of individ- 
uals that man cannot live by bread alone, 
or even on a too exclusive diet of pig 
iron? 

& 


The Sunday Schools in Genesis 


THE Sunday schools which use the In- 
ternational Lessons will be engaged, for 
this quarter, with the study of Genesis. 
It begins with the story of the creation 


of the world, then comes the story of the . 


temptation and fall of Adam; then the 
Deluge, followed by the account of the 
three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and the destruction of Sodom. 

How shall these lessons be taught? 
Shall they be taught as history, or as leg- 
end, or as poetry, or as parable? This 
is a question which many a teacher is 
asking, and which is asked of us. 

This answer is safe; teach what you 
believe to be the truth. It is not safe for 
you or your pupils that you teach as 
truth what you believe to be untrue. The 
truth is the safest thing in the world, not 
safe for all present beliefs, but safe for 
the best résults. If the belief is not true, 
it is dangerous. Truth is to be wor- 
shiped as it were God: for God is 
Truth. ‘Suey 

Of course your belief iiiay not be the 
real truth; but it is what you believe to 
be truth, and yott must teach it. Your 
helghbor, perhap! your fellow teacher 
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or your pastor, may have a different be- 
lief as to what is true; then let him teach 
differently, and the truth will win in the 
end. Be very tolerant, especially on 
such a subject as this, of those who think 
that true which you think untrue. 

You cannot teach little children just as 
you would teach old people. They have 
to be taught more by story, and less by 
proposition. If you do not believe the 
story of the destruction of Sodom, or of 
the Deluge, to be sober history, you can 
tell the story in such a way as to be inter- 
esting and useful, but without dwelling 
any more on its scientific or historical con- 
tradictions than you would in telling one 
of Esop’s fables, and yet without telling 
them that it is true. 

We assume that most intelligent teach- 
ers will not believe the stories in the 
present quarter’s lessons to be all ver- 
itable history. In that case it would be 
an offense against truth and religion, 
and against the pupil, to teach them as 
such. For example, to take what is 
acknowledged by all students of ancient 
history, there was no deluge at the date 
given in Genesis. The date is very close- 
ly fixed. According to the genealogies 
it must be somewhere about 2500 B. C., 
not less than 2300, no more than 3200 B. 
C., and the older date is made only by 
stretching the biblical figures. Now all 
students of ancient Oriental history agree 
that there was no Deluge within that pe- 
riod. They have historical records for 
Egypt and Babylonia which go far back 
of that time. Of course, there was a 
flood, or there were floods at the close of 
the Glacial Period, we don’t know how 
many, or how many thousand years ago, 
but doubtless more than six thousand, or 
ten thousand years ago. The conclu- 
sions of these historians we have to ac- 
cept, and so we have to regard the bib- 
lical story of the Deluge as something 
else than historical. If the Deluge may, 
and must be so regarded, then the same 
may be true of the story of the Creation 
in six days, or of the destruction of So- 
dom. Something else than history, we 
find, enters into the composition of Gene- 
sis, and we have the right to test it all. 
Thus whet we read the story of the 
Temptation, we find that there was a tree 
in the Gafden which had a symbolic 
name, the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, atid another tree called the tree 
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of life. When such symbolic names are 
made elements in the story, we have the 
right to suppose the whole may be sym- 
bolic, or, at least, not historical. This 
will be supported by the statement, which 
seems, from the literary side, to require 
a literal interpretation, that the world 
was made in six days, which we know 
was not the case. Having thus con- 
cluded that we cannot take the Genesis 
account of Creation and the Deluge as 
historical, we cease to be troubled with 
such matters as the extraordinary longev- 
ity assigned to the early patriarchs. 

Now we suppose that the intelligent 
teacher, who has intelligent scholars, will 
not try to make his scholars believe what 
he does not believe himself. He will sim- 
ply say that these stories represent the 
beliefs of the people in whose sacred lit- 
erature they are found. He will remem- 
ber that they represent the best under- 
standing which the age could secure or 
comprehend. They belong to the child- 
hood of the race, to its period when it 
had to tell truth in stories, when it de- 
manded fables and fairy tales, when 
legends and myths were created, and 
when the wisest human mind could not 
get beyond them. 

But he will also marvel at this wonder- 
ful biblical drama of Creation and Sin 
and Flood. He will call attention to the 
extraordinary purity, the mighty gran- 
deur, the matchiess monotheism of these 
stories. They present us a God who is 
alone, who is Creator of all things, who 
is holy, such a God as a twentieth cen- 
tury need not be ashamed to worship. 
The stories have in them high morals and 
noble theology, brought to us by the peo- 
ple in whom was an inspiration for reli- 
gion, for understanding of God and fel- 
lowship with him, such as no other na- 
tion has exhibited. Genesis is a book 
worthy to be the lesson book of the 
world, even if it be not all scientifically 
or historically true. It has enough other 
truth to make it the most valuable of all 
books for the teaching how the knowl- 
edge of the one true God came to the 
world. 

Something of this sort the competent 
teacher will not be afraid to tell to his 
competent pupils. But if he teaches them 
that their faith in Christianity depends 
on their acceptance of the Genesis sto- 
ries as historic truth, he is bidding them 
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become infidels—that is, he is unfit to 
teach in a Sunday school in these days of 
diffused education. 


gt 
The Civil Service 


Jupce Tart’s letter to Mr. Foulke con- 
cerning the enforcement of the Commis- 
sion’s Civil Service law in the Philip- 
pines can be read with much satisfaction 
by all who have expected or hoped that 
the merit system would be applied intel- 
ligently and honestly in those islands. 
The Commission, Judge Taft says, has 
not been obliged to make a single ap- 
pointment at the request of the President 
or the Secretary of War, but has had the 
active assistance of both in “ carrying out 
to the letter” a law that is said to be a 
model of its kind. 

The Civil Service statutes of the 
United States also ought to be enforced 
strictly. Such good reports from Manila, 
encouraging as they are, remind us of 
the reports forwarded to Washington by 
the Investigating Committee of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, of 
which Mr. Foulke is chairman. | For ex- 
ample, there is the case of Philadelphia’s 
Postmaster, Thomas L. Hicks. Evidence 
as to this officer’s violation of the law 
was obtained two years ago and submit- 
ted to the authorities, without any per- 
ceptible effect. It was procured again 
and laid before the President in April 
last. The investigators ascertained that 
Mr. Hicks—who was saying in public 
addresses that the Civil Service laws 
ought to be repealed—had brought into 
the classified service persons appointed as 
laborers, without examination; had dis- 
charged a clerk for refusing to work for 
one of his friends in a contest for a nomi- 
nation in one of Philadelphia’s Senatorial 
districts; had cut down the pay of thir- 
teen Democrats who were superintend- 
ents of branch stations and whose records 
were excellent ; had required his subordi- 
nates to procure bonds from a certain 
company, excluding all others ; had made 
newly appointed men creatures of his will 
by requiring them to place in his hands 
signed agreements which were virtually 
their resignations; and had, with the aid 
of First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Perry S. Heath, secured admission to the 
classified service of his office for several 
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persons, without examination, by first 
having them placed in country offices 
which were soon to be classified, and then 
transfering them to his own. All of 
these acts were violations of the law and 
rules. 

The shortcomings of Sapp, Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Louisville, were 
the subject of reports submitted by the 
Commission in 1899 and 1900, and by 
the League in April last. There was 
plenty of testimony that Sapp had levied 
political assessments through an agent 
named Potoning; that employees who 
failed to pay were deprived of work; that 
the Collector’s influence was used in con- 
trolling primaries and in procuring the 
unwilling support of his employees for a 
faction ; and that partly on account of his 
course the Republican majority in his 
Congressional district has fallen from 
12,500 to 3,700. 

Another offender is Moses Dillon, the 
Collector at El Paso. Upon the basis of 
affidavits given by several officers of the 
customs service to an examiner sent to El 
Paso by the Civil Service Commission it 
is charged that Dillon procured the ad- 
mission of four applicants for office by 
fraud; also that he collected assessments 
and used the money for obtaining control 
of local political conventions. The pub- 
lished report of the League shows that 
the facts were laid before Secretary Gage 
.in April last, and at his suggestion sub- 
mitted to the President. We hope that 
after due inquiry shall have been made 
concerning the charges against Hicks, 
Sapp and Dillon, such action as the estab- 
lished facts demand will be taken. 

The recent experience of William J. 
Gibson has been the subject of discussion 
in the press. Mr. Gibson was appointed 
six years ago to be counsel for the Treas- 
ury Department before the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers. So far as we ¢an learn, 
his work has been well done. Such is 
the testimony of Secretary Gage. No 
suggestion that he ought to be removed 
was received from the Appraisers. No 
one asserted that he was active in politics. 
In short, he appears to have been a com- 
petent and faithful officer. He was re- 
moved on the 1oth ult. by the new At- 
torney-General, Mr. Knox, and A. H. 
Washburn, of Boston, was appointed at 
once in his place. No reasons for the 
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removal were given in the official record. 
It appears to be admitted, however, that 
Senator Lodge wanted the place for Mr. 
Washburn, who had been his private sec- 
retary, who had served for a time as an 
assistant of the District Attorney in Bos- 
ton, and who desired to practice law in 
New York, where the salary received and 
earned by Mr. Gibson would be very ac- 
ceptable while he was gaining a foothold 
in his profession. Senator Lodge pro- 
cured the signatures of Senator Hoar, 
Senator Aldrich, Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, and Senator Platt, of New 
York, to a request for the appointment 
of Washburn, which involved, of course, 
the removal of Gibson. The change was 
made. If Gibson was removed for po- 
litical reasons, the law was violated; for 
while the place is one of those excepted 
from the requirement of competitive ex- 
amination for appointment, it is still sub- 
ject—as Secretary Gage explained after 
the memorable order of May 29th, 1899 
—to the provision that forbids removals 
“ because of political or religious opinions 
or affiliations.” But no reason was 
given. The real reason appears not to 
have been political, but simply that a 
Senator wanted the place for a friend. 
The movement against Gibson was be- 
gun some months ago, and we can see a 
kind-hearted President yielding with 


‘much hesitation to the importunities of 


powerful Senators in a case of this kind, 
after a prolonged siege. But at the same 
time we recall the fact that Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Aldrich used their powerful in- 
fluence to kill the President’s treaties of 
reciprocity, and that Mr. Lodge exerted 
himself to mar his Canal treaty. It is 
difficult to understand how they came to 
deserve at his hands a favor that violates 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Civil 
Service law. As for the attitude of Sen- 
ator Hoar, that is quite inexplicable. 

Under the rule and statutes of the Taft 
Commission Gibson could not have been 
displaced by Washburn in the Philippine 
Islands. The change ought not to have 
been made in the United States. But 
we should always remember, while con- 
sidering violations of the law in the na- 
tional civil service, how widely the rules 
and principles of the merit system have 
been enforced, and how few these viola- 
tions are. 
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Educational Playgrounds 


For the boy or girl who lives in the 
country the problem of amusement prac- 
tically solves itself. Not so, however, in 
the overcrowded districts of the city. 
There the homes and the streets are 
equally unfit for play in winter; and in 
summer the scorching malodorous pave- 
ments are all that is afforded. As yet 
there is scarcely any provision for indoor 
winter playrooms. But the movement 
for outdoor playgrounds is now of suffi- 
cient importance to call for an apprecia- 
tive notice. 

The present movement for educational 
olaygrounds originated in Philadelphia 
in 1893. <A social settlement worker, 
noticing the intense and unsuppressable 
passion on the part of children for play, 
conceived the idea that wholesome out- 
door recreation would contribute much 
toward the right education of the young. 
The idea grew, and as a result a confed- 
eration of societies known as the “ Cul- 
ture League” was effected. The object 
of this league was, among other things, 
to advocate playgrounds not as a charity, 
but as an educational right, the idea be- 
ing to give the children a chance to play 
under helpful and pleasant direction. 
Through public meetings, circulars and 
the press a strong sentiment was created, 
and the School Board of Philadelphia 
took up the idea as a part of the regular 
educational system. School yards, va- 
cant lots and some parks were equipped 
with sand-piles, see-saws, swings, par- 
allel-bars, horizontal-bars, and all those 
other invigorating and attractive aids to 
games and exercise. 

The success of the Philadelphia experi- 
ment instantly attracted attention. In 
1897 Mr. Tsanoff, who has been the chief 
promoter of public playgrounds in this 
country, was sent to New York to pre- 
sent the advantages of the movement to 
the churches and the social reformers. 
After six months of agitation over twen- 
ty leading organizations were confeder- 
ated into what is now known as the 
“ Outdoor Recreation League,” while the 
New York School Board was also pre- 
vailed upon to take up the work. About 
the same time the matter was submitted 
to the Women’s Clubs of Newark and 
New Haven, where it was received with 
equal cordiality. These achievements 
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gave an impetus in favor of the move- 
ment throughout the country. Two 
years ago through the instrumentality of 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, the first public 
playground was opened in the West with 
the best equipment in the country. The 
playground association there was given 
the name of “ The League for a Complete 
Educational System.” The Federation 
of the Women’s Clubs, the Park Board, 
the Mayor of the city, and many public 
spirited people made this work enter into 
the daily life of the people of Toledo. 

Toledo has since acted as a leaven 
throughout the Middle West, and now, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Columbia, Erie 
and many other cities have either fol- 
lowed her example or have extended and 
enlarged old enterprises. In Chicago, for 
instance, a Park Commission has just 
been appointed to expend over $2,500,- 
ooo for small parks and playgrounds. 

The movement is now firmly estab- 
lished, and one need take no risks ip 
prophesying its rapid growth in the fu- 
ture. It is one of the most hopeful 
movements we know of, and we give it 
our hearty recommendation. 


a 


The French Associations Law 


THe Law of Associations bill has 
been passed by a considerable majority 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
is now a law. It is a severe measure, 
but by no means as drastic and oppres- 
sive as has been represented by its clerical 
opponents. We cannot see in it, what 
Count Albert de Mun declared it to be, 
the beginning of a war against Catholi- 
cism. 

It does not contain a provision often 
threatened to exclude from the civil serv- 
ice and the army those who were edu- 
cated in other than State schools, mean- 
ing in clerical schools. Such a law may 
be passed, but it would be an outrage 
against civil and religious freedom. 

The substance of the law is that a 
civil tribunal may declare any association 
—by which is meant a company of people 
united for other than pecuniary profit— 
illegal, whose object is “ contrary to the 
laws, to the Constitution, to public order, 
to morality, or entailing renunciation of 
natural individual rights ” (droits qui ne 
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sont pas dans le commun). Every as- 
sociation—which includes all religious, 
benevolent, scientific or social organiza- 
tions—must publish its constitution and 
officers, and they will represent it in a 
court of law. Members can withdraw 
at the end of a year, on payment of dues. 
Associations may receive property by 
gift or bequest, but not real estate beyond 
the needs implied in their purpose. As- 
sociations must be national, not under 
foreign control. All associations must 
receive their license from the State, and 
all illegal associations may be dissolved 
by the courts, and their property returned 
to the donors or divided. 

Everybody knows that this law is 
aimed especially against certain Roman 
Catholic congregations, like the Assump- 
tionists, whose political activity has been 
directed against the Republic; it is not 
aimed against the Free Masons. The 
congregations hold hundreds of millions 
of property, and it is really believed by 
multitudes of the wisest Frenchmen, men 
who are not alarmists nor bigots, that 
their purpose and their wealth constitute 
a very serious danger to the State. This 
danger seems to us somewhat exagger- 
ated; but yet it is not wholly imaginary. 
The congregations have been implicated 
in the plots for the overthrow of the Re- 
public. They have not been loyal either 
to the nation or to the Pope. 

The law does not specify the congre- 
gations ; it applies equally to a Protestant 
church. It ought not to be difficult for 
an association to put itself under the 
law, if fairly administered. We believe 
that even the Catholic congregations will 
be able to do so, and that they will be 
able, under the law, to carry on all legiti- 
mate activities, such as the care of 
schools, hospitals and asylums, and that 
the fear of their political activity will be 
lightened. Whether the law shall prove 
oppréssive depends on the way it is ad- 
ministered. Any law may be adminis- 
tered oppressively. 


Joseph Cook’s death ends 
the career of a remark- 
able man. As a college boy it was his 
ambition to be a doctor doctorum, and 
he fulfilled his ideal as well as is given 
to most men. His aim was to harmo- 
nize science and theology, by showing 
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that the latest dicta of science and criti- 
cism can be interpreted consistently with 
Christian faith. He did this often skill- 
fully, always magisterially when not 
pompously. His philosophy sometimes 


unwittingly approached Pantheism. He 


was a very useful fighter in his day, but 
by and by the people learned that he fell 
short of omniscience. He was a man of 
grand presence, with an eye that rolled 
and showed the white like Professor 
Park’s, whom he most admired of all his 
teachers. Like his master he began as 
a liberal and ended as an obstructionist 
conservative; and this, with his utter 
lack of humor, essential to full com- 
mon sense, explains the loss of his pres- 
tige some years before his death. 


& 


While the new Oxford 
Dictionary still re- 
tains the u in honour, 
it is noticeable that it has accepted the 
American spelling of organize for the 
English organise. The spelling reform 
has to win its battles first in this coun- 
try, for Britain is as conservative in 
orthography as we are in theology. Of 
the new spellings suggested by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association in 1883, a 
few, like catalog, esthetic, epaulet and 
program have become quite familiar, tho 
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not all general, while tho, hypocrit, fo- 


netic, thoro, thru, thruout, and a series 
of words like pedagog are seen more or 
less in their amended forms, especially in 
educational and scientific publications. 
But the progress in these eighteen years 
has been slow, and, by the rule of three, 
it might take a few thousand years, at 
this rate, to make English as well spelt 
a language as, for example, the Span- 
ish or German. By and by the cry of 
the children will be heard, the cry of pro- 
test against the outrage which robs them 
of two years wasted in learning to read 
and spell. A Sioux Indian, with a Da- 
kota primer, or a German boy, learns to 
read his native tongue in a few months, 
while it takes one of our bright children 
years to accomplish the feat. And we 
ridicule the arene 


General Sickles 
feels the hot 
weather. We are 
willing to make this excuse for his angry 


General Sickles and 
Commissioner Evans 
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declaration that if he were twenty years 
younger he would not hesitate to lead a 
mob to wreck the offices of the newspa- 
pers which are criticising the Grand Army 
scrambles for pensions. The heat has 
affected his head. He has no right to 
seek the position of commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army by praising Commis- 
sioner Evans to his face and attacking 
him behind his back. Doubtless General 
Sickles had the right to interpret Senator 
Scott’s letter to him as a virtual pledge 
that the Commissioner of Pensions 
should be removed; but such ante-elec- 
tion pledges are always subject to revi- 
sion after the event, and it has not been 
easy to remove and replace Mr. Evans. 
A Congressman once remarked that the 
difference between a Commissioner pop- 
ular and one unpopular with the Grand 
Army was only about five million dollars 
a year; and why such a trifle should 
concern the Commissioner his opponents 
do not understand. The present inde- 
corous assault by General Sickles will, 
we hope, make it impossible to remove 
Mr. Evans, who has made a diligent and 
faithful Commissioner of Pensions, and 
has done his work sympathetically to the 
honest and needy veterans, and honestly 
for the Government. We respect him 
for the enemies he has made. 


& 


Nearly every one has 
either heard of the Bur- 
bank potato, or eaten it; 
yet few people know that this potato is 
the result of several years’ scientific cross 
breeding done by a resident of Santa 
Rosa, Cal. Here this enthusiast has a 
large farm of several hundred acres, de- 
voted entirely to the crossing of the va- 
rieties of fruits and vegetables. The 
potato was one of his earliest products. 
Of late he has sent out a large number 
of plums, in which the blood of the Jap- 
anese and our natives are crossed; or the 
Europeans are crossed with the Japan- 
ese. Among the very latest of his new 
creations is a peach in which the object 
has been to combine size, quality, hardi- 
ness and beauty. This one fruit has 
taken ten years’ careful labor to produce 
it. The flesh is straw color, the texture 
is firm, and yet very juicy, and it con- 
tains the rich acid of the white nectarine, 
It is fortunate for tus that many of our 
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choice fruits belong in one family, and so 
can be interbred. Mr. Burbank has se- 
cured a cross of the apricot and Japanese 
plum, which he calls the plumcot, and 
whose flavor is a revelation. He tells us 
that his work consists more in elimina- 
tion than in creation—that is, he burns a 
thousand results to every one he pre- 
serves. The business of cross-breeding 
is in its infancy. It means the elimina- 
tion of our coarser, least profitable va- 
rieties, and the dissemination of improved 
stock in every department. It means the 
elevation of horticulture to a fine art, as 
well as a science; and gives to orchard 
and garden-growing a fascination which 
more than compensates for all the hara 
work required of those who engage in 
tree or land tillage. Among other recent 
experiments nothing more notable has 
occurred than the work of Professor 
Hopkins, of Illinois, chemist at the ex- 
periment station. A few years ago he be- 
gan his attempt at the control-of the na- 
ture of the corn kernel so that it might 
contain a very high percentage of fat, or 
very little fat, with a high percentage of 
protein or low protein content. He re- 
ports that he has had success beyond his 
expectation. Plans were made to carry 
on four separate experiments. It was 
manifest that if the percentages of pro- 
tein and fat were increased. the percent- 
age of carbo-hydrates would be de- 
creased, and vice versa. <A set of twen- 
ty-four ears of each kind of corn was 
selected and planted, being carefully 
tended to prevent cross fertilization. 
When the corn was harvested ten ears 
were selected from each plant, and two 
rows of kernels were taken from each 
ear, and mixed, to form a composite sam- 
ple to represent the good corn grown in 
each plot. In 1897 a high protein prod- 
uct was produced of 11.10 per cent., 
while 10.55 per cent. was the average of 
the low protein plot. In 1899 the high 
protein plot reached an average protein 
content of 11.46 per cent.; and the low 
protein contained 9.86 per cent. The na- 
ture of any improvement will, of course, 
depend on the use which is to be made 
of the crop produced. If corn is wanted 
for starch, sugar or alcohol it is desir- 
able that the ne contain a high percent- 
age of catbo-hydrates. If the corn is to 
be used for feeding animals or for human 
foed, a highet percentage of protein ia 
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required. The direction of changes made 
may be seen in the fact that in both Ger- 
many and Canada American corn is be- 
ing laid aside for other products, because 
it is too rich in oil for fattening animals. 
It is necessary, in order to produce the 
highest grades of pork, to have corn of 
less oil than is found in the ordinary 
grain. The saving to farmers, should 
Professor Hopkins succeed in producing 
corn of the desired quality, would be 
enormous. ‘That he will succeed is now 
an assured fact. 


While it is clear that the enterprising 
Jews who are promoting a Palestinian 
Zion have no desire to go to Palestine to 
live, and while the bulk of the Jews are 
likely to prefer the liberty of this and 
other free countries, there are quite 
enough other Jews, brought directly to 
Palestine from Russia or Rumania, to 
establish large colonies. Half a dozen 
such colonies, holding sixty square miles, 
are already successfully engaged in wine 
and silk culture, and they are likely to in- 
crease notwithstanding the suspicion of 
the Turkish Government. It is far from 
impossible that while France and Russia 
and Germany are struggling for the po- 
litical control of Palestine, the Jews may 
themselves crowd in and take it for them- 


selves. 
& 


Certain students of the Georgia State 
School of Technology, in their free time 
of vacation, have chosen to take work 
given up by certain striking machinists ; 
and ex-Secretary Hoke Smith, in a 
speech to the strikers, said: 

“T do not consider that any State institu- 

tion should tolerate within its walls as stu- 
dents, supported by the money of the State, 
young men to take the places of other men 
who have quit work because they believe they 
have a grievance and want to arbitrate it, but 
are not allowed to do so.” 
Now arbitration is all right, but so is 
liberty to work; and a young man going 
to school does not forfeit his right to 
work. The State has no more right to 
interfere with his vacation liberty than 
with that of any other citizen. 


& 


It would be very curious if the South 
should become the battle-ground of fe- 
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male suffrage, and yet this is what is 
proposed by a member of the Alabama 
Constitutional Convention, and is in- 
dorsed by Senator J. T. Morgan. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
are what stand in the way of negro dis- 
franchisement. But the Fourteenth 
Amendment definitely applies only to the 
suffrage of males. It is now proposed, 
as a novel scheme, surely constitutional, 
which is hardly true of the “ Grand- 
father” plan, to give the suffrage def- 
intely to white women and not to black. 
That would at least be honest, but what a 
revolution in Southern thought it would 
imply. 
& 

Mr. Morgan’s million dollar gift to 
the Harvard University medical depart- 
ment is of a specially valuable kind, and 
matches Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to medical 
research. The careful discretion with 
which such men select the objects of their 
beneficence deserves much praise. Never- 
theless, there is a multitude of other most 
important objects which the rich men 
have not yet discovered. Universities 
and hospitals make their own appeal. 

& 

Very notable and very admirable is 
the positive criticism which The Church- 
man gives to the neglect of the Episcopal 
Mission Board to take any part with 
other Christians in harmonizing their re- 


‘lation to the missionary work in China. 


It regrets that no Episcopalians took part 
in the organization of the Evangelical 
Union there, and “ hopes for better things 
in the not too eer} future.” 


It seems incredible; and yet not one 
death from yellow fever was reported in 
Cuba this vear. There has been a suc- 
cessful fight against the fever-breeding 
mosquito, such as needs to be imitated in 
New Jersey. If the yellow fever can be 
thus suppressed through the more dan- 
gerous months from July to October, it 
will be to the great financial as well as 
sanitary advantage : Cuba. 


A million dollars, given by an un- 
known man in Chicago, to establish Peo- 
ple’s Churches, after the style of Dr. H 
W. Thomas’s, is announced. The scheme 
is crude, but it is likely to work out more 
good than hurt 
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Variety in Life Insurance 


Firty years ago life insurance was be- 
set with conditions. Travel and resi- 
dence were restricted to specified limits ; 
permission was required “to enter on a 
voyage on the high seas; ” there were re- 
strictions upon occupation; payment of 
renewal premiums strictly upon the date 
was required, and the penalty prescribed 
for failure to so pay or for violation of 
any other of the many conditions was 
absolute forfeiture. A better under- 
standing of the subject and a keen com- 
petition have changed all this, and the 
change has gone somewhat too far in 
some respects—for instance, in the coh- 
version of non-forfeiture into incon- 
testability ; by this we mean, not that a 
positive and non-quibbling contract is 
not desirable, but that the waiver of all 
right to raise question has been made in 
some cases too positive. 

Simplification of the terms and aboli- 
tion of all non-essential conditions char- 
acterize the modern policy; moreover, its 
flexibility and variety are remarkable in- 
deed. There are policy forms of which 
the public never hear, recorded only in 
rate books for agents’ use; these forms 
are not written, having been devised to 
meet a possible inquiry or to make the 
“assortment ”’ more complete. If it is 
objected that this range of choice is con- 
fusing’ and makes choice difficult, the 
answer is that this difficulty has been met 
by carrying option one very important 
step further—namely, attaching to the 
present choice a supplementary future 
one. Life insurance is based upon the 
knowledge that death during 50 to 75 
years to come is certain and that nothing 
else can be definitely foreseen; no man 
can positively know, now, how he will 
be placed, as to prospects and demands, 
even ten years hence, and so one may, if 
he chooses, have a fresh option reserved, 
so as to change his policy as his circum- 
stances develop. Option and converti- 
bility may indeed be called the twin fea- 
tures in modern life insurance. What 


insurance urges upon men is simply to 
come in now and to stay in; so much se- 
cured, the form of contract is made large- 
ly alterable at will. All that is possible 
in devising plans seems to have been 
done; the only lack is of a safe reliance 
for the procrastinator—for him there is 
none and will ever be none. 


J 
The Mutual Reserve Fund 


Portions of a letter from Superin- 
tendent Hendricks, of this State, to Su- 
perintendent Oscar, of Missouri, regard- 
ing this association, have found their way 
into print. Since February (says Mr. 
Hendricks) the “reserve” assessments 
have been issued; these are payable in 
cash by the member, or may be covered 
by charging them up as a lien upon the 
certificate. Every certificate issued by 
the association as an assessment concern 
operating under Article VI of the insur- 
ance laws must contain a provision re- 
serving power to make extra assessment 
calls as circumstances may require. Its 
constitution and by-laws enter into its 
certificates as a legal part. The by-laws 
provide for amendments from time to 
time, and in January last they “ were so 
amended as to charge against each per- 
sistent policy or certificate holder a pre- 
mium lien.” Mr. Hendricks is unable to 
inform individual inquirers whether their 
liens will be reduced hereafter by divi- 
dends, or be further increased. As to 
the legality or the necessity of the reserve 
assessments at present he expresses no 
opinion, nor does he understand that any 
judicial decision as yet has disposed of 
the points at issue. He does say, how- 
ever, that the association has a right to 
increase its assessment calls and to make 
extra calls; also that it may legally pro 
rate in settlement of claims on all cer- 
tificates issued prior to October Ist, 1892, 
in case its receipts are insufficient. 

Inquiries from members of the Mutual 
Reserve are now made direct to this office 
with a rather increasing frequency. It 
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seems best to reply to these directly, but 
the above consideration of what Mr, 
Hendricks writes may perhaps be of serv- 
ice to some. As to any prediction or as- 
surance about the future of the associa- 
tion we are no better prepared than he. 
The situation is unfortunate; the end 
must work itself out. 


A J 


Insurance Items 


You can save up your money 
yourself, and do not need employ any life 
insurance company to help you? To 
accumulate $1,000 by depositing, in sav- 
ings bank, the premiums on a 20-year 
endowment policy would take seventeen 
years at 3% per cent. interest. The 
chances that the rate may not remain 3% 
per cent., that you may lose some interest 
by failure in regularity, and that you will 
not have the persistence to keep on with 
the savings process after beginning it— 
these must not be left out. The insur- 
ance element is a more important factor 
still. ‘The comparison indicates that sev- 
enteen years are required for the one and 
twenty for the other, so that insurance 
costs three years’ premiums. You would 
expect it to cost something, would you 
not, since it is certainly worth something? 
The savings bank process starts with a 
full exposure on account of the chance of 
dying, and altho this exposure to fail- 
ure diminishes with time it does so very 
gradually ; the life insurance puts an end 
to this particular exposure from the first 
—that is what it is for. Very old state- 
ment and inference, certainly; but have 
you ever properly considered it? 


.... Lhe Fraternal Monitor thinks that 
the course of old members in wanting 
“new members to pay too high for the 
privilege of entering an established or- 
ganization” is the cause of the formingof 
so many new orders. Why (it asks) are 
old members so blind as not to see that 
demand on prospective applicants “to 
make good heavy existing deficiencies ” 
simply drives them elsewhere? The 
young can go where they will and where 
no old members and heavy deficiencies 
exist to be carried; hence “ for old mem- 
bers of old orders to persist in their un- 
fraternal and unbusinesslike course is 
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only to saw off the limb and fall with it.” 
The specific complaint seems to be an 
amended rule that hereafter members 
in general shall be subject to any assess- 
ments found necessary, but that mem- 
bers aged 50 or more shall pay $2.50 
per $1,000. This discrimination may 
be unbusinesslike, but it is apparently 
necessary, and we need not inquire 
whether it is unfraternal. Insurance 
must be paid for. Cheap insurance hav- 
ing been had, the condition of no-reserves 
and a dilemma is its price. To adequate- 
ly assess the old members is unendurable 
—for them; to ask new members to 
shoulder the extra burden is also in- 
tolerable—for them. The situation is 
a development from original error, and 
just as inevitable as it is unpleasant. 


.... Lhe formation of any new fire in- 
surance company, on a genuine financial 
basis, or the putting up of more capital in 
cash for any existing one, would be a 
notable sign of confidence in the present 
underwriting conditions; the latter has 
been done in great emergencies, such as 
came in 1871-72, but it is rare in what 
might almost be called ordinary unfavor- 
able circumstances. The recent action 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine, of 
the good old town on the Connecticut 
River, is therefore the more exceptional. 
That company has voted to declare a 
stock dividend of a half million, which 
will add a third to the present capital of 
a million and a half. The actual strength 
of the company is not changed, but in 
the technical fiction of the balance-sheet 
the surplus is lessened by just the por- 
tion which now becomes “liability.” 
The significant fact is that this money 
belongs to the stockholders, so that the 
dividend is not a stock dividend in the ob- 
noxious sense, and they could rightfully 
withdraw it in cash. Nobody could im- 
pugn their judgment if they did this; but 
they prove their faith in the company by 
leaving it in the form of stock.. Nor is 
this the first time. The original cash 
capital was $500,000, put up in 1849. 
To this there have been additions in this 
manner of $100,000 January Ist, 1875 
and 1876, and $250,000 August Ist, 1880, 
February Ist, 1887, August Ist, 1880. 
This company (speaking corporation- 
wise) thoroughly trusts itself, and has a 
half century’s knowledge of itself; 











The Seventh National Bank 


THE failure, last week, of the Seventh 
National Bank and of the brokerage firm 
of Henry Marquand & Co., which had 
been closely associated with that bank, 
was in no way an indication of any gen- 
eral financial weakness. The bank was 
not a strong one; some of those who hal 
recently become prominent in the control 
of it had sought to use political influence 
in part as a basis for its business; it was 
conducted in a sort of partnership with 
the brokerage house, which had under- 
taken to finance new projects, and was 
staggering under a load of unmarketable 
securities issued for those projects; and 
in an attempt to sustain the brokerage 
house it went down, the collapse of the 
brokers’ firm soon following. A bad be- 
ginning was made by the bank when for 
its benefit. the deposits of the local post 
office were taken from an old and emi- 
nent bank and given to it, presumably 
through the influence of Mr. Perry S. 
Heath, then a prominent officer of the 
Post Office Department, who, with his 
friends, had recently bought a large in- 
terest in the institution. In this there 
was nothing to indicate a course of bad 
and reckless banking thereafter, but it 
did not tend to make friends for the bank 
in those circles wher= the most substan- 
tial and valuable friendship is to be 
found. As for Marquand & Co.’s Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut and Northern Railroad, 
under the weight of which that house 
went down, it may be said that the financ- 
ing of a new coal road, apparently inde- 
pendent of the great interests which 
dominate both the coal and the railroad 
situation, and possibly not regarded with 
the favor of warm sympathy by those 
interests, was a task full of difficulties for 
a firm of young men who were not in al- 
liance with the active capitalists of Wall 
Street 

There appears to have been some vio- 
lation of the national banking laws, both 
in the loan of $1,600,000 by the bank to 
Marquand & Co. upon unmarketable col- 
lateral, and in the overcertification of 
checks for the firm. The bank’s capital 
was $500,000, and the law forbids the 
loaning of a sum exceeding ten per cent. 
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of the capital to one person, firm or cor- 
poration. Whether the law was violated 
or not, however, the bank pursued an 
extraordinary and reckless course in its 
attempts to bolster up this firm, and its 
responsible officers deserve the severest 
criticism for so imperiling the interests 
of depositors and shareholders. They 
cannot plead the excuse of ignorance, for 
the President had been a Bank Exam- 
iner. 

It may be observed that the failure last 
week of the Leipziger Bank in Germany 
was due to a similar cause. That insti- 
tution, with a capital of $12,000,000, was 
deeply interested in the fortunes of an 
industrial. company, a malting combina- 
tion in Cassel, to which it had advanced 
no less than $22,000,000, and $4,000,000 
of this after the company’s insolvency 
was manifest. 


& 


Steel and the Railways 


THE movement for the consolidation 
of the iron and steel industry has not 
ceased to be interesting. While the great 
Corporation has been increasing the num- 
ber of its steel factories by purchase, and 
has begun to reach out for large coal 
properties, there is further proof of a de- 
sire on the part of certain railroad com- 
panies for the means of defense against 
possible exactions of the Corporation or 
a possible attempt of the steel manufac- 
turers to divert freight from the routes 
it has hitherto followed. The Corpora- 
tion bought last week the Shelby Tube 
Company, a combination of ten compa- 
nies capitalized at $15,000,000, which 
has been the most powerful competitor 
of the Corporation’s National Tube Com- 
pany. This Shelby Company has the 
exclusive right to manufacture seamless 
tubes directly from steel billets, and has 
been supplying all the tubing used by the 
combination known as the American Bi- 
cycle Company. The Corporation has 
an option for $9,000,000, it is said, upon 
the large ore interests of Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co. in the Lake Superior min- 
ing region. By acquiring these proper- 
ties the Corporation would firmly estab- 
lish its control of the northern ore sup- 
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ply. It has also been negotiating for the 
purchase of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $60,000,000, 
and is the largest producer of bituminous 
coal in the world, supplying the railroad 
market in the Pittsburg district and hav- 
ing important contracts: with the Cor- 
poration’s constituent companies. 

On the other hand, it is now admitted 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has recently become the owner not only 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
(with its two great plants, at Steelton, 
Pa., and Sparrow’s Point, Md.); but also 
of the Cambria Steel Company, whose 
works are at Johnstown, Pa. The chair- 
man of the Corporation’s board takes 
pains to publish the fact that he has been 
assured by President Cassatt that the 
railroad company is disposed to operate 
these companies “in entire harmony ” 
with the Corporation. It is perfectly 
plain, however, that the railroad company 
now owns steel works that can easily sup- 
ply all its wants in the matter not only of 
rails, but also of steel cars and structural 
shapes for bridges, and that its posses- 
sion of these works can be used as a 
check upon the Corporation’s prices and 
to discourage any diversion of steel 
freight from the railroad company’s 
routes. At the same time it is also plain 
that the railroad company and the Cor- 
poration control the entire output of rails 
in the United States east of the Rockies. 

& 


Financial Items 


THe New York County National 
Bank has declared its ninety-eighth 
semi-annual dividend, amounting to 25 
per cent. 

....Vermilye & Company announce 
that greatly to their regret Frederick K. 
Trowbridge retires from the firm on ac- 
count of ill health and at his own request. 

....The National Bank of North 
America has increased its semi-annual 
dividend from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
This is the first dividend of the bank’s 
semi-centennial. 

....The Merchants’ Trust Company, 
of which Edwin Langdon is President, 
shows total resources of nearly $12,200, 
ooo. The capital is half a million, and 
the surplus and undivided profits $1,- 
142,121.07. 
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....The indications are that the 
$8,000,000 Seaboard Air Line Refund- 
ing Collateral Trust Five Per Cent. Ten- 
Year Gold Bonds offered by Vermilye & 
Co. and Hallgarten & Co. will be consid- 
ably oversubscribed. 


....The United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, of which George W. 
Young is President, has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 6 per cent., an in-_ 
crease of I per cent. The dividends, 
which for a number of years remained at 
6 per cent., were increased to 6% per 
cent. in 1898, to 9 per cent. in 1899, and 
to 10 per cent. in 1900. The capital is 
$2,000,000. 


....The American Locomotive Com- 
pany is now fully organized. The offi- 
cers are: S. R. Callaway, President; A. 
J. Pitkin, Vice-President; R. J. Gross, 
Second Vice-President ; Leigh Best, Sec- 
retary; C. B. Denny, Treasurer, and C. 
E. Patterson, Comptroller. The Execu- 
tive Committee are Pliny Fisk, George 
R. Sheldon, S. R. Callaway, A. J. Pitkin 
and J. F. French. Besides the names of 
the Executive Committee the Board of 
Directors includes W. Seward Webb, 
Joseph Bryan, F. H. Stevens, Charles 
Miller, George W. Hoadley and S. L. 
Schoonmaker. The company starts out 
with an enormous amount of orders on 
its books, which it will take.a year to fill. 
The securities of the company are about 
to be listed on the Stock Exchange. Con- 
servative investors regard the preferred 
stock as a good investment. 


.... Dividends 
nounced: 


Southern Pacific Co., various coupons, pay- 
able July rst. 
Exploration Co. of N. Y. (semi-annual), 
$5.00 per share, payable July 15th. 
Rubber Goods we 4 Co. (common), 1 per 
cent., payable July 15th. 
me for Savings, 4 per cent., payable July 
15th. 
"aleuet Industrial Savings Bank, 314 per 
cent., payable July 15th. 
ses Savings Institute, 4 per cent., payable 
July 22d. 
p Bee Savings Bank. 3%; per cent., pay- 
able July 15th. 
Harlem Savings Bank, 
4 per cent., payable July 15th. 
Harlem Savings Bank, sums $1,000 to $3,000, 
3 per cent., payable July 15th. 
Franklin Savings Bank, 344 per cent., pay- 
able July 15th. 
Excelsior Savings Bank, 344 per cent. 


and coupons. an- 


sums to $1,000, 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, June 2ist, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual divi - 
dend of EIGHT (8) PER CENT., treo of tax, payable Jul i 
1901, to stockholders of record of = 8 date. te transfer boo 
will remain closed until July 2d, 190 


W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





RIVERSIDE BANK. 
DIVIDEND No. 27. 
New York, June 27, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has = day aeclarod a quarterly 
dividend of TWO PER CENT on iad ca) ." stock of this 


901. 
LLION, Cashier. 





bank, payable, free of tax, on and at ere Ju rey Ps! 





THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
280 Fourth Avenue, New York, one, 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual oh, under 
the. proven of the by-laws for the six months ending June 80th, 
as follows 

At the rateof FOUR (4) PERCENT. per annum on all sums of 


$5 and upwards not exceeding $38,.00, ——— on and after the 
third Monday, being the 15th day of this mo 
The interest is carried at once to the credit ot i as prin- 
cipal on the 1st inst., where it stands exactly as a 
t will be entered on the passbooks at any time when required on 


and after the 15th inst. 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERT S. HOLT, Secretary. 


The Bowery Savings Bank, 
128 AND 130 BOWERY. 
New York, June 20, 1901. 

A semi annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum has been declared and will be credited to de- 
positors on all sums of $5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which sha!] have been deposited at least three months 
on the first day of July next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 15, 1901. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1901, will draw in- 
terest from July 1. JOHN D. HICKS, President. 

HENRY A. SCHENOK, Comptroller. 





FOOD CURE. 


Regain Health. 


A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him to 
get well, but after all the “food cure” is the meth- 
od intended by Nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the food cure 
by making use of the following breakfast each 
morning for fifteen or twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, enough good, rich 
cream to go with them, some raw or cooked fruit, 
not more than two slices of entire wheat bread, and 
not more than one cup of Postum Food Coffee, to 
be sipped, not drank hurriedly. Let this suffice 
for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abundance 
of good meat, potato and one other vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value of the 
selection of the right kind of food to rebuild the 
body and replace the lost tissue which is destroyed 
every day and must be made up, or disease of some 
sort enters in. This is an age of specialists, and 
the above suggestions are given by a specialist in 
food values, dietetics and hygiene. 


Nature’s Way to 








CITIZENS’ SAVINGS ee 
56 and 58 Bowery, 1, oo, Canal S 
D SEMI-ANN DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordered that p= Ms at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (8%) PER CENT. 


HENRY HASLER, President. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Secretary. 
HENRY SAYLER, ‘Aasistant Secretary. 


E] MIGRANT 
Inustral Savings Bank, 


51 Chambers Street, New York. 


New York, June zoth, 1901. 

DIVIDEND—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled 
thereto for the six and three months ending June 
30th 1901, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all deposits 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July 1st, 
1901, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
July 15th. 





JAMES McMAHON, President 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 





EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
N. E. Cor. 28d St. and 6th Ave. 


The Trustees have ordered interest credited fe. de estore July 
ist, 1901,at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HA ¥ PER ENT. 
(346%) per annum on all sums of $5 and upward to os, 000. “Deposits 
made on or before July 10th will draw interest from July ist. 


WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., Corner 42d St, 


Eighty-second Semi-Annual Dividend. 


On ane ater zy 15th, 1901, interest at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-H. CENT. PER ANNUM will be paid to depositors 
entitied t Mevite a on all sums from $5 to $3,000. Money deposited on 
or before the 1! th of July will draw interest from the ist. 

Bank ope daily from 10 A.M. to3 P.M. and Monday from 6 to 
8 P.M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 


ASSETS, $11,466,977. SURPLUS, $858,000. 


A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


Ss. E. Cor. Gth Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for 
the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
30, 1901, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand 
dollars entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JULY 
15, 1901. 








JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGVEN CHISHOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1901, will draw in- 
terest from JULY 1, 1901. 
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THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 
501 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT- 
(84%) per annum will be credited depositors for three and six 
months ending June 30, 1901, on all sums “7: $5 to $3 000, payable 
July 15th, 191. Bank open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on Monday 
evenings ‘from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes i2 M. on Saturday. Mone 
deposited on or before July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. 

DANIEL T. HOAG, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 


2279 and 2281 Third Ave. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum has been declared for the six months ending June 80th, on 
all sums entitled ony ps 4 of $5 to $1, 000, and THREE E PEK 
CENT. per annum from $i ,0ul to $3,000, payable on and after July 
15th. Money deposited on and before J x4 10th will draw interest 
from July ist. ARLES B. TOOKER, President. 

June 1ith, 1901. ay HOMER HART, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1901, at the rate of FOOR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable 
on and after Monday, July 22, 1901. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th will draw interest from July 1st. 


W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
land 8 THIRD AVE. (Opp. —— Institute.) 
CHARTER 
96TH Bivineee 
York, June 11th, 1901. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR VENDING JUNE 30TH 
1901, at the rate of 
k RK PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the b 


-law of 
ee on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from Ju JONATHAN B, CURREY, President. 
EDWARD § SHERER, Secretary. 


Manhattan savings Institution, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
June 24, 1901. 
100th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on 


Treasurer. 














deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 30th inst., payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in July next. 

Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 


interest from July ist. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
GEO. H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


encanta 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $,2000,000 
DB ive sisvecssccccossenced $3,000,000 


bet gg teh ay? Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8 8. 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, Acq "Belmont, Richard’ Delafield, Francis R 
Sppleton. John Jacob Astor, George 8. ~~. George Frederick 
Hermann Oelrichs, Albert Wiggi 
lesues Letters ef Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 





UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5 to $3,000. Credited July 1st, pay- 
able July 18th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the E1ST, and in DOLLARS 
for use {n this and adjacent countries, 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 640 Madison Ave., cor. 59th Street. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members}. Y. Cotten Exchange, 


N. Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


7, Safe Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the ho past twelve years with- 
out loss of P x-yme or interest. rs eastern refer- 
ences and ‘ormation furnished. 

WM. R. COMPTON, F-actin Missouri. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS, 


3 Nassau St., New York, 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECORITIES. 
1875 — —1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEz WHAR: 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six F = a have placed over $300,- 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
0: Business Men, for whom I am loaning. rite for 


further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7rwth 
ut O none ”* free. 
. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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Signs of Paralysis. 


Can Be Discovered in Time, 


“Numbness of the hands and arms, with premo- 
nitions of paralysis, kept by me while I was using 
coffee. I finally discovered it was caused by coffee; 
when I quit the coffee and began drinking Postum 
Food Coffee the numbness ceased entirely and I 
have been very well ever since. At that time I was 
unable to sleep, but now I sleep perfectly. 


“ Husband was also troubled from lack of sleep 
while he was drinking coffee, but now he uses Pos- 
tum Food Coffee with me, and we both sleep per- 
fectly. Our little boy had peculiar nervous spells, 
and I stopped the use of coffee with him and have 
been giving him all the Postum Food Coffee he 
cared for. He is perfectly well now. 

“My sister was troubled with nervous hesdaches 
while she used coffee. She found how greatly im- 
proved we were from discontinuing it and using 
Postum Food Coffee, so she made the change, and 
is now rid of her nervous headaches. We are natu- 
rally strong advocates of Postum.”—Mrs. J. Wal- 
ford, Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. 





JOSEPH M. BYRNE. HENRY T. McCOUN. 


BYRNE. & McCOUN, 


Members of New York Stock Exchange. 


52 Broadway, New York. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING and 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better. It is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines, and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form, or rather 


in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but, on the contrary, great bene- 


it 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and og the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also telieve the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them. They cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


WHHSTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Maan. 








Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 83 LOMBARD ST., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W, 


Capital $2,000,000. 


Surplus.:------$4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 
Acts as Trustee for Dorpenntions, Firms and Individuals; and as Suen, Executor and Administrator ; takes entire charge of Real and 


Personal Estates ; care: 


ully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all nee of the world. 


ALSO COMMERCIAL LETTE 


OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, dent. 
Soar GATE a JR., Vie treet. 

: anager Fore rt . 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. > ee 


Samuel D. Babcock, Walter R. Gillett 
George F. Baker, @. G Haven, 
‘Auge Bakaoeee” R <a) 
8 mn . Somers H 
ério Cromwell, Charles B. Henderso 





GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d Vice-President. 

. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. 

C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 


F. 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer, 
DIRECTORS: 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. J 


Alexander E. Orr, 

Walter G. Oakman, 
Henry H. Rogers, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


DONALD ©, HALDEMAN, 
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BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3 3-4 TO 5 3-4%. 
Brooklyn Edison Ist 4s, 
Ches. & Ohio, R. & A. Div. ist Con. 4s, 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist Con. 6s, 
lowa Cen. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 
Louis., N. A: & Chic., Chic. & Ind. Div. Ist 6s, 
Mexican Central Ry. Con. 4s, 
Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 
Minn. Gen’! Elec. Ist Con. 5s, 
Mob. & Ohic, Montgomery Div. Ist 5s, 
Rio Grande Western Ist 4s, 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 


Complete Circular List on Application. 
“STATISTICAL TABLES ’’—1901 (Pocket Edi- 


tion) Now Ready. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO,, 
27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N. Y. New York. 





Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


cit = 


Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 











Per annum clear of taxes or other ex” 
penses, secured by FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on farms worth three times the 
amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 
Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 
for a client in 22 years in business. 

WRITE FOR INFURMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


ce) 


for our list of income paying securi- 
ties. It will prove valuable in the 
selection of sound investments. 

We deal in high grade securities 
exclusively. 


| ig CF am Ga} 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
3/ DEVONSHIRE ST. (NASSAU ST. 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


4. CHES ~NUT ST. CANADA LIFE BLOG 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


Dominick € Dominick, 
notes of He 100 Broadway 








New ven Stock Exchange. 
BROKERS IN 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger. 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St, 





Geo. H. Holt) lavestmant 
E Co, | Sali 


1OWALLS8T,,N.Y.} PRIVATE 


BANKERS. WIRES. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Baltimore Office, 215 E. German Street. 

Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


BANKERS. 
Investment 





Recommend the 7% 
Cumulative Preferred 
Stocks of Cotton Mills 
in the South for safety 
and for _ satisfactory 
interest returns. 





“" Wilmington, N. C. 


Securities 





Invite Correspondence. 
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Enormous Dtvidends 


have been frequently paid to first investors in New 
Industries of Wide Field and Proved Merit. The 
profits are greater and the risks less. In fact, all 
the great fortunes of to-day have come from com- 
paratively small investments, made at the begin- 
ning of original and meritorious enterprises. But 
few industries ever furnished stronger evidence of a 
great future than the E. R. THOMAS MOTOR 


CO., manufacturers of 


AIR COOLED MOTORS 


The Lightest, Simplest, and Most 
Economical Motive Power Known 





The only power adapted for Bicycles, Light Vehicles, 
very light Railway Inspection Cars and a variety of other 
purposes. The Company also manufactures the famous 
AUTO-BI (Motor Bicycle), AUTO-TRI and AUTO-QUAD. 


The Company is composed of prominent business men 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, etc. 


The Company owns valuable Basic Patents, with- 
out Competition. Is Profitably Established, without Lia- 
bilities. Has Low Capitalization and Large Assets. 
Abundant Proof of Practicability and Popularity. It ap- 
peals to the masses and has the entire world for a 
market; Shipments have already been made to Eng- 
land, Japan, Germany, Holland, South Africa, Bermuda, 
Hawaiian Islands, Mexico, Australia, and to all points 
in the United States and Canada. 


To provide additional facilities a limited amount of stock 
is offered on a basis worth investigating. 


For prospectus, catalogue and other information address 
Department C, 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





vw 


United States 
Government 
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BONDS 


New York Boston 
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UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital bd . ° » $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - . - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JANES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
TRUSTEEN,. 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gvustav H Sowa, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR 
James STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


JOHN J. PERLPs, 
JOHN S. KENNEDY. 
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SAMUEL SLOAN 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HaRsen RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

Joun CrosBy BROWN, 

Epws kD COOPER, 

W. Bayarp CTTTING, 

CHARLES S, SMITH, 

Ww ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 

ALEXANDER E, ORR, J.EWIS Cass LEDYARD. 
MARSHALL FIELD. 





WANTED! 


KANSAS LANDS 


If you have Kansas lands write at once giving full information. 
We have many pyrchanere wanting land, and can dovbtless sell 
yours. Cash paid for defaulted mortgages. Choice, weil selected 
real estate loans for sale. Twenty-five years’ experience High- 
est references. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,250,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, ‘2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
GRABLES 5. FAIRCHILD, 


subERr, 








.C. D. BORDEN, 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 
ALDACE F. WALKER, DMUND 
ABRAM M. HYATT. 


This company is authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 
trator, guardian, age nt and receiver. Is a legal deposi for 
court and trust funds. Will take entire charge of real and per- 
sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 
all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, chews interest on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Cometully exteated securities for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES = = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS =- = = = 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


G6h4e American Fire 
Ins. Company 


OF NEW YORE. 
42 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Condition Jan. 1, 1901. 
ASSETS, = = = = = 
LIABILITIES, = = = 


SURPLUS, ee = = . 





$1,478,229.12 
1,166,020.57 


$312,208.55 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES . =. =. Ss 27, 881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment pelteles issued. 

CasuH distributions paid upon all policies, 

Every policy has endo: thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured ‘s entitled by the Massa 
chusetts Statute 


phiets, rates, at values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s O 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


RAPID PROGRESS. 


ASSETS MORE THAN DOUBLED IN SIX YEARS. 


Jan. 1st, 1895 $12,522,069 
ey SS “DDE 26,440,229 


INCOME MORE THAN DOUBLED IN EIGHT YEARS. 


Jan. rst, 1893 $3,078,032 
ee 6,401,866 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DOUBLED IN SEVEN YEARS. 


Jan. 1st, 1894 $70,874,751 
148,820,737 


No Regular Old Line Company in the Land has 
equalled this record. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, O. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


®erman American 


Insurance Company, 
New York 


aoth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1901. 


Cash Capital, - - = = $$,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - - - 3,408,569.64 
NetSurplus, - - - - - 4,267,733.70 


_ TOTAL ASSETS, - $8,676,281.34 














EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World, 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident lasurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company, 
It will continue to give Lage Soe werd the same thorough care and 
—- protection w! 
past. 


ich have given it its high reputation in 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attormeys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 


A POLICY wx rn 
WASHINGTON § LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the tamily and 
the estate. 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


- greatest trial. 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
interchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cougk or a cold first manifests itself. 








‘Homelflnsuance(@npany 


ADMITTEDASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE &C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


NET SURPLUS 


NET SURPLU FUND 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





& 12,342,246.77 

® 10,257,446.47 

% 736,337.00 

z 65,875.00 

% 1, 282,588.30 
$ 54,069, 852.00 
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J, M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F.B.ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President 
J.B. PIERCE, - - - + += = = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - = Ente.) Ge ie Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,082.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, =< 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ~ 
Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 











346 Broadway, - 





1,600,000 00 


1,533,579 71 


Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1961 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 





THE 36TH 
Annual Statement of the 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, 
1901 
Receipts for the Year $736,954.88 
Disbursements . . . 468,757.82 
Assets Jan. 1, 1901 . 3,867,902.84 


Surplus to Policy: 
Holders . . 522,830.46 


R. W. HUNTINGTON, JR., President. 
J. A. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


1860*~" THE ~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THB CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, 





PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
ee Builder 

Prest. Importers’ and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 

. Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City, 


Assets over = . = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON and GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 
$9.804,902.52 
5,100,174.15 
4,704,728.37 
NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM ST. 
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THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, - $500,000 00 
Resatve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,729,708 58 
Surplus over all Liabilities, - - - 247,362 42 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901, - $2,477,069 OO 











THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 








DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S, WHELEN, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F, BEALE, 

PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, JOHN S, GERHARD, 

JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
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Its Significance. 


Did you ever realize how greatly it signifies to 
your peace of mind whether you got the worst or 
best, whether you feel satisfied or not? How easy 
it is to smother one’s feelingsso that nothing but 
satisfaction and pleasure are apparent to the out- 
sider. That may be your outward mask, but do 
you think it possible to keep yourself from feeling 
when mortification and displeasure are struggling 
in your innermost being? No; your assumed satis- 
faction may mislead others, but yourself never. 
Not a few, but countless numbers are experiencing 
that inward feeling of dissatisfaction, some for one 
reason, others for another. Maybe you have that 
rankling knowledge, unknown to the many, that 
you have in some instance or other been misled, in- 
tentionally or otherwise. Perhaps you feel the sig- 
nificance of the fact that that supposed best which 
you got was not what it seemed. 

This is largely caused by putting too much and 
too sudden confidence in others. Every one knows 
that it is pleasant to be the recipient of confidence. 
That is complimentary. But when it comes to 
placing your own confidence, hesitate a long time. 

Did you ever hear of any one ever being dissat- 
isfied with a life insurance policy that he had taken? 
“Yes, frequently,” you say. But were those poli- 
cies in any instance issued by The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York? To that ques- 
tion there is but one answer, and that is “No.” 
How could it be otherwise? The Mutual is the 
largest, strongest and most progressive life insur- 
ance company in the world. The protection it guar- 
antees is absolute and is backed by security greater 
than the cash assets of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

It has policies to fit every desired mode of pro- 
tection, combined with investment features that 
alone would be difficult to equal. Its policy hold- 
ers realize that their shafe in such a purely mutual 
company is something to be proud of. Every cent 
of the profits belongs to them. They are the com- 
pany. So everything done is in the interest of pol- 
icy holders. The Mutual’s income in 1900 amounted 
to over $60,000,000, and the company has funds at 
hand to return to policy holders over $87,000,000.00 
in excess of the total amount received in premiums, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual State t 





OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance aang 


Trustees BPA: = Unarter of . “y 
in conf e - 
submit the errchung  Ulatenseas of its affairs on the 
cist of December, 1900 : : 
Premi Risks from ist January, 

500 to Bist: oecber 208 De peeteta ae ~+ $35278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not saad off ist Jan 

uary, 1900 + _ 828,796.95 
Total Marine Deeiianttces go cteadh cee <oconss $4 107.209 79 


jums from ist Jan 1900. 
Cree EE TD en cc nsnxae 89,407,006. 


Interest received 


POCO re Heese sess sssseseeeeeer*** 


during the year $346,028.89 
23,833.36 $309,862.25 


Rent received 





-. $416,202.81 


900... poe 101,744.24 


$1,g17,947.05 
Less Salvages. "Ne .der.08 $1,367,640.05 








The Com has the foll a viz.: 
United States. y be State of New York Stock, 
Ci ail . +. $5,537,024.00 


1,693,805-.82 


$1,050,000.00 
Paid pana erection of new 
622,873.59 


Other Reali Estate and Claims 
er sta an 
“§ue the Co . 75,000 00 15747,873-59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

losses under policies a apenie in fore 

countries... 
Cash in Bank 


198,818.81 
poabeebeen Seeenee = 183,434.83 


__ 183,454.83 
Amount. .......+..-..810,814. 740.65 


eeeece ee eeeerosceccess 


ecereveee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be aood % ees ape 9 J their regs representatives 
nd after Tu . of February nex 
Tt ys eontes of the naneof 138 1895 wil) be redeemed 
= thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
uesday, the fifth of f February next, from which date all 
—— thereon will —. , og certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cance’ 
A divinend of F of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned Boo, 
miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1 
for which ——— will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


th of May ne 
shy order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Gustav Ameinck, William E. Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
ae H. Brown, Ewald Fleitmann, W.H. H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward —* Charles H. Marshall, 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gra George H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons 
Leander N. Lovell, George W. Quintard 
Clifford A. Hand, — — 


Dunh * Sonn DH Bard, G iS. Be ‘Schwab, 
5 > (i) ewle u 
vane H. annua Wiliam C,. Sturges 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 


F. A. PARSONS. Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 











Cash capital eccesees $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims....-.++ssee 1 +429, 708.58 


Surplus over ali Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. “1st, 1901 ...$2,477,069. oOo 
President. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 








THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres‘t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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ARE YOU PROVIDED WITH A GOOD 
RIFLE TO TAKE WITH YOU ON YOUR 
VACATION? 


STEVENS arms 


Do you know that we manufacture the 


Largest and Best Line of Fire Arms 


made in the world ? 


Shooting is a great sport, whether at a target or game, 

}- and many happy hours can be spent with a good small bore 

rifle. You had better look into the merits of our goods 
before you purchase. 


Most all dealers in sporting goods carry our Fire Arms. 
Will send our catalog full of information upon request. 


a se EASA ake OE 
& 


STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL CO. 


No. 170 BROADWAY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








7 


Quality and Price Guaranteed. $4.00 Doz. 4 











HENLEY GOLF BALLS 























Thoroughly seasoned and if : : al The Best from Drive to Put. 
perfectly painted. a. - 21) Made in A and B Markings. 























‘*A’’ MARKING 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


. A full line of long driving Socket Clubs with the shaft running through the head. 
Spliced and Single Piece Clubs. Iron Clubs fitted with Williams drop forged heads. 
High Grade Caddie Bags and Course Supplies of all kinds. 


COURSES LAID OUT 








\_ 315 to 317 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ) 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CoO. 
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=F—7]O save the colors have your laundress use only 
| Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
J certain that she does use it. A quarter’s worth 
of “sii Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
ruination the coloring of more than one fine garment. ~ 
IVORY SOAP —99*%% PER CENT. PURE. 

















